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Translated for the Harbinger. 
XXXII. 

Consuelo was awakened at break of 
day by the sound of horns and the bark- 
ing of dogs. When Matteus brought her 
breakfast, he informed her that there was 
a great battue of deer and wild boars in 
the forest situated behind the rock on the 
confines of the park. More than a huan- 
dred guests, he said, were assembled at 


the chateau for this lordly diversion. | 
Consuelo understood that a great number | 


of the associates of the order had come 
together under pretext of hunting at this 
chatean, the principal rendezvous of their 
most important meetings. She was rath- 
er frightened at the idea that she would 
perhaps have all these men as witnesses 
of her initiation, and asked herself if it 
was indeed a matter sufficiently interest- 
ing in the eyes of the order tv occasion so 
great a concourse of its members. She 
endeavored to read and to meditate, in 
order to conform to the prescriptions of 
the initiator ; but she was still more dis- 
tracted by an internal emotion and by 
vague fears than by the flourishes of 
horns, the galloping of horses and the 
baying of the blood-hounds, which made 
the surrounding woods echo all day long. | 


Had 


Albert been so converted to all the cus- 


Was this hunt real or pretended! 


toms of common life as to take part in it 
and to shed without terror the blood of 
innocent animals? Would not Liverani 
quit this party of pleasure and under cov- 
er of the disorder come to trouble the 
neophyte in the secret of her retreat! 
Consuelo saw nothing of what passed 
without, and Liverani did not come. 
Matteus, too busy, duubtless, at the cha- 
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teau to think of her, brought her no din-| order to pronounce, in the name of a 
ner. Was this, as Supperville pretended, |purer, more generous and more moral 
a fast designedly imposed in order to| law than that of the world, upon the lot 
weaken the mental powers of the adept? | which you deserve. Are you willing to 
She was resigned. | trust in this to our decision? Will you 
Towards night, when she returned to | grant us the power to bind and to loose 
the library which she had left an hour be-| you? *’ 
‘* You inspire me with an absolute 
with affright at seeing a man, clothed in| confidence ; I have told you so, and I re- 
red and masked, seated in her arm-chair ; peat it.”’ 
** Well, Consuelo, we will deliberate 
she recognized the feeble old man who | upon this question of life and death for 
served her, so to speak, as spiritual fath- | your soul and that of Albert.* 
er. ‘‘ My child,’’ said he, rising al “And shall I not have the right to 
coming to meet her, ‘‘ have you nothing | cause the cry of my conscience to be 


fore in order to take the air, she recoiled | 


but she was immediately re-assured, for | 


to say to me! Have | still your confi-| heard? ’’ 

dence?’ | ‘Yes, to enlighten us; I, who have 
** You replied Consuelo, | heard it, will be your advocate. You 

wnaking him resume his seat in the arm- | must release me from the secret of your 


’ 


have, sir,” 


chair and taking a stool beside him in the | confession.’ 
‘‘T have} ‘* What! will you no longer be the 
earnestly desired to speak with you and | only confidant of my private feelings, of 
my sufferings? ”’ 

‘* If you were to request a divorcee be- 


embrasure of the window. 
for a long time.’’ 
Then she faithfully related to him all | 
that had passed between herself, Albert, | fore a tribunal, would you not be obliged 
That suffer- 
You have no 
Is it not 


and the unknown since her last confes- |to make public complaints ! 
sion, and she concealed none of the invol- | ing will be spared you. 
untary emotions she had experienced. complaint to make of any one. 
When she had concluded, the old man | more pleasant to confess love than to de- 
kept silence so long as to trouble and | clare hatged? ” 


embarrass Consuelo. Pressed by her to ‘* Ts it enough to feel a new love in or- 
judge her conduct and feelings, he re- | der to have a right to abjure the old?” 

‘You have never felt love for Al- 
bert.”’ 


‘Tt seems to me that I have not, yet 


plied at Jast: ‘* Your conduct is excusa- | 
ble, almost irreproachable ; but what can 
That sudden, 
affection | 1 would not swear it.” 

‘* You would have no doubt if you had 


I say of your feelings? 
insurmountable, and _ violent 
which is called love, is a consequence of | 
Besides, the question which 
placed in souls or allowed to penetrate | you ask carries its own answer. Every 


new love excludes the old by the force of 


; ' 
the good or bad instincts which God has | loved him. 


} 





them that they may be perfected or pun- 
ished in this life. Bad haman Jaws, | things.’’ 
which thwart in almost all things the will| .‘‘ Do not decide that too quickly, my 
of nature and the designs of Providence, | father, ** said Consuelo with a sad smile. 
often make that acrime which is an in- [+ Because I Jove Albert otherwise than 
spiration from God, and curse the feeling | the other, I do not love him less than in 
Who knows if I do not love 
I feel ready to sacrifice to 


which he had blessed, while they sanc- | the past. 

tion infamous naions, degrading instincts, | him more! 
It belongs to us, exceptional legislators, him this unknown, the thought of whom 
hidden architects of a new society, to dis- deprives me of sleep and makes my heart 
tinguish as far as possible legitimate and beat at this moment while speaking to 


true love from culpable and vain love, in you.”’ 
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** Is it not the pride of duty, the ardor 
of sacrifice rather than affection, which 
counsels you to this kind of preference 
for Albert? ”’ 

‘*T believe not.” 

‘* Are you very sure of it? Recollect 
that you are here far from the world, 
protected from its judgments, beyond its 
laws. If we give you a new formula and 
new notions of duty, will you persist in 
preferring the happiness of the man 
whom you do not love to that of him 
whom you do love! ”’ 

** Have I ever said then that I did not 
love Albert?’’ cried Consuelo quickly. 

‘*T can only answer your questions by 
other questions, my daughter. Can you 
have two loves at the same time in your 
heart? ”’ 

‘* Yes, two different loves. A woman 
loves her brother and her husband at the 
same time.”’ 

** But not her husband and her lover. 
The rights of the husband and of the 


brother are different, in fact. Those of 


the husband and the lover would be the 
same, unless the husband consented to be- 
come a brother. Then the law of mar- 
riage would be broken in what it has 
most mysterious, most private and most 
holy. Jt would be a divorce, wanting 
only the publicity. Answer me, Consue- 
lo, 1am an old man on the brink of the 
grave, aud you a child. I am here as 
vour father, as your confessor. I cannot 
alarm your modesty by this delicate 
question, and I hope that you will reply 
with courage. In the enthusiastic friend- 
ship with which Albert inspired you, 
have you not always felt a secret and in- 
surmountable terror at the idea of his 
caresses !”’ 

‘It is true,’’ replied Consuelo, blush- 
ing, ‘** that idea was not ordinarily min- 
gled with that of his love; it seemed for- 
eign to it; but when it did present itself, 
the chill of death passed thr®ugh my 
veins.”’ 

‘* And the breath of the man whom 
you know under the name of Liverani 
has given you the fire of life?”’ 

* That also is true. But should not 
such instincts be stifled by the will? ” 

** By what right?’ Has God suggested 
them for nothing? Has he authorized 
you to abjure your sex, to pronounce in 
marriage the vow of virginity, or that 
more horrible and more degrading still of 
serfdom’ The passiveness of the slave 
has in it something which resembles the 
coldness and brutishness of prostitution. 
Is it in the designs of God that a being 
such as you are should be so far degrad- 
ed? Woe to the children that are born 
of such unions? God inflicts upon them 
some disgrace, an incomplete, delirious, 
or stupid organization, They bear the 
seal of disobedience. They do not be- 
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not been conceived according to the law 
of humanity which wills a reciprocity of 


‘ardor, a community of aspirations be- 
‘tween the man and the woman. There 
where this reciprocity does not exist, 


there is no equality; and there where 


. ; 
equality is broken there is no real union, | 


Be certain therefore that God, far from 
commanding such sacrifices to your sex, 


rejects them and denies to it the right of | 


making them. That suicide is as crimi- 
nal and still more cowardly than the re- 
nanciation of life. The vow of virginity 
is anti-human and anti-social; but the 
sacrifice without love is something 
monstrous in that sense. Think well of 
it, Consuelo, and if you persist in anni- 


hilating yourself to that degree, reflect | 


npon the part which you would reserve to 
your husband if he aecepted your submis- 
sion without understanding it. Unless he 
were deceived he would never accept it, as 
I need not tell you; but, abused by your de- 
votedness, transported by your generosity, 
would he not soon appear to you strange- 
ly selfish or gross in his error? Would 
you not degrade him in your own eyes, 
would you not degrade him in reality be- 
fore God, by laying that snare for his can- 
dor, and by furnishing to him that al- 
most irresistible opportunity to succumb? 
Where would be his greatness, where 
would be his delicacy, if he did not per- 
ceive the paleness on your lips and the 
tears rolling in your eyes? Can you 
flatter yourself that hatred would not, in 
spite of yourself, enter your heart with 
the shame and the grief of not having 
been understood or divined’? No, woman! 
you have not the right to deceive love in 
your bosom ; you would rather have that 
of suppressing it. 
philosophers may have said respecting the 
passive condition of the feminine species 
in the order of nature, that which will al- 
ways distinguish the companion of man 
from that of the brute is discernment in 
love and the right of choice. Vanity and 
cupidity make the greater part of mar- 
riages a legalized prostitution, according 
to the expression of the ancient Lollards. 
Devotedness and generosity may lead a 
simple mind to similar results. Virgin, 
it was my duty to instruct you in delicate 
matters which the purity of your life and 
of your thoughts prevented you from 
foresceing or analyzing. When a moth- 
er gives her daughter in marriage she 


half reveals to her, with more or less 


wisdom and modesty, the mysteries 
which she had concealed from her until 


that hour. A mother was wanting to 


you when you pronounced, with an en- 
thusiasm more fanatical than human, the 
oath to belong to a man whom you loved 
iu an ineomplete manner. A mother is 


given to you at this day to assist and en- | 


Whatever cynical | 


| long entirely to humanity; for they have!lighten you in new resolutions at the 


‘hour of divorce or of the definitive sanec- 
tion of that strange wedding. The 
‘mother is myself, Consuelo, who am not 
a man but a woman.” 

“You a woman! 
looking with surprise at the thin and 
bluish, but delicate and truly feminine 
hand which had taken her own during 
this discourse. 

‘This little, worn and wasted old 
'man,’’ replied the problematical confes- 
sor,”’ **this exhausted and suffering be- 
ing, whose broken voice has no longer 


* said Consuelo, 


’ 


any sex, is @ woman worn by sorrow, 
disease, and anxiety, more than by age. 
I am not more than sixty, Consuelo, 
though under this dress, which | do not 
wear except in my office as an Jnrisible, 
I have the aspect of an imbecile octo- 


‘genarian. However, in the garments of 


my sex, as in these, I am nothing but a 
wreck; yet I was a large, strong and 
beautiful woman of an imposing exterior. 
But at thirty I was already bent and 
trembling as you see me now. And do 
you know, my child, the cause of that 
precocious sinking ? It was the unhappi- 
ness from which I wish to preserve you. 
It was an incomplete affection, an un- 
happy union, a horrible effort of courage 
and resolution which bound me for ten 
years to a man whom I esteemed and 
respected, without being able to love. 
A man could not have told you what are 
the holy rights and the true duties of 
woman in love. They have formed their 
laws and their ideas without consulting 
us; [ have nevertheless, often enlighten- 
ed the consciences of my associates in 
that respect, and they have had the cour- 
age and the loyalty to listen tome. But, 
believe me, I well knew that if they did 
not place me in direct communication 
with you, they would never have the key 
to your heart, and perhaps condemn you 
to an eternal suffering, to a complete 
abasement, while thinking te ensure your 
happiness in strength and in virtue. 
Now, open your heart to me entirely. 
Tell me if this Liverani — ”’ 

‘* Alas' I love him, this Liverani! 


> said Consuelo, 


that is only too true, 
carrying the hand of the mysterious sibyl 
to her lips. ‘‘ His presence causes me 
still more fear than that of Albert; but 
how different is that fear, and how min- 
gled with strange delights! His arms 
are a magnet which attracts me, and his 
kiss upon my forehead makes me enter 
another world in which I breathe, in 
which I exist otherwise than in this.’’ 

‘* Well, Consuelo, you must love that 
man and forget the other. I pronounce 
your divoree from this moment; it is my 
duty and my right.”’ 

‘* Whatever you may have said, I can- 
not accept this sentence before having 
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seen Albert, before he has spoken to me 
and told me himself that he renounces 
me without regret, that he returus to me 
my word without contempt.” 

** You do not yet know Albert, or you 
fear him' But I, I know him, I have 
rights over him even more than over you, 
and I can speak in his name. We are 
alone, Consuelo, and it is not forbidden 
me to reveal myself entirely to you, 
although I form part of the supreme 
council whom their nearest disciples never 
know. But my Situation aad yours are 


exceptional; look, therefore, upon my 
faded features, and tell me if they seem 
unknown to you.” 

Saying this, the sy bil took off at the 
same time her mask and her false beard, 
her skull-cap and her false hair, and 
Consueio saw the head of a woman, aged 
and suffering, in truth, but of an incom- 
parable beauty of lines, and with a sub- 
lime expression of goodness, sadness and 
These the 


soul, so different and so rarely united in 


strength. three habits of 
one and the same being, were depicted in 
the vast forehead, in the maternal smile, 
and in the deep look of this unknown 


head 


announced great 


woman. and the 


The form of her 
lower part of her face 
strength of primitive organization; but 
the ravages of sorrow were only too visi- 


ble, and a kind of tremulous- 


ness imparted beauti- 
ful head, of Niobe 
expiring, or rather that of Mary fainting 


foot 


nervous 
a vacillation to that 


which recalled that 


at the of the eross. Grey hair, fine 


and smooth as virgin silk, separated upon 
her broad forehead and: closed in smal] 


bands upon her temples, completed the 
noble strangeness of that captivating face. 
At that epoch, all women wore their hai: 
ed and leaving 


powdered and frizzled, rai g 
forehead. 


uncovered the bare and bold 
The sibyl had tied hers in the manner 
least embarrassing under her disguise, 


without thinking 


y that she adopted the 
style most in harmony with the cut and 


expression of her face. Consuelo con- 


templated her a long while with respect 


and admiration; then, suddenly struck 


with surprise, she cried out seizing both 


her hands: ‘“*O my God, how you do 
ble him! ’* 
Tesemovie niin: 


‘* Yes, | resemble Albert, or rather. 


Albert resembles me prodigiously,’’ re- 
plied she ‘* but have 


you never seen a 


And seeing that Con- 


* 


portrait of me?!’ 
suelo made vain efforts of memory, she 
added, to assist her 

ee A 
much as 


portrait whieh resembled me as 


art is permitted to approach 
reality, and of which I am now only the 


shadow; a large portrait of a young, 


= 


fresh, brilliant woman, with a 
gold brocade covered with flowers in pre- 


cious stones, a purple mantle, and black 


hair escaping from clasps of rubies and 


| Albert inhabited. 


waist of 
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of pearls to fall in curls upon the shoul- 
ders ; that is the dress 1 wore, more than 


marriage. 


XXXII. 
** Rich, beautiful, and of illustrious 


forty years ago, on the day after my) birth, 1 was married at twenty to count 
I was beautiful, but I was); Christian, who was more than forty. 


not to be so long ; I already had death in, He might have been my father, and he 


my sdul,’’ 


‘* The portrait of which you speak,’’ | 


said Consuelo, becoming pale, “is at 
Giant’s Castle, in the chamber which 
It is that of his mother 
whom he had hardly known, aad whom 
he nevertheless adored—whom he thought 
Can 


you then be a near relative of the noble 


he saw and heard in his ecstacies. 


Wanda de Prachalitz and consequent- 


3 


ly— 

‘*T am Wanda de Prachalitz herself.”’ 
replied the sibyl, recovering some firm- 
ness in her voice and attitude; “I am 
the mother of Albert, and the widow of 
Christian de Rudolstadt; I am the de- 
scendant of Jean Ziska of the Chalice, 
and the mother-in-law of Consuelo ; but 
I wish no longer to be other than her 
friend aud her adopted mother, because 
Consuelo does not love Albert, and Al- 


bert must not be happy at the expense of 


the happiness of his companion.”’ 
“ TTis 
Ilis 


cried Consuelo, trembling, as 
et 


mother! you, his mother! ”’ 


she fell at 


ie knees of Wanda. ‘“ Are you then a 


spectre? Were you not mourned as dead 
it Giant’s Castle? ’’ 


—— 
"* it 18 


now twenty-seven years,”’ 


ae at of } 


plied the sibyl, ‘‘since Wanda de Pra- 


re- 


chalitz, countess of Rado!lstadt, was buried 
at Giant's Castle, in the same chapel, 
and 


de Rudo!stadt, attacked by the same dis- 


under the same stone -where Albert 


ease and subject to the same epileptic 
crisis, was buried last year, a victim to 


the same error. The son would never 


have risen from that horrible tomb, if the 
tive to the danger which 


1 him, had 


mother, atter 
threatene not watched, invisi- 
ble, over his agony, and had not presided 


with anguish at his inhumation. It was 


his mother who saved a being, still full of 


strength and life, from the worms of the 
sepulchre to which he had already been 
abandoned ; it was his mother who res- 
ecved him from the yoke of a world in 
which he had lived only too long and in 
which he could no longer live, to trans- 


port him to this mysterious world, to this 


impenetrable asylum in which she herself 


had recovered, if not health of body, at 


least the life of the soul. Itisa strange 
history, Consuelo, and you must know it 
in order to understand that of Albert, his 
sad life, his pretended death and his mi- 
raculous resurrection. ‘The Invisibles will 
not open their session for your initiation 


nidnight. Listen to me then, and 


r 
i 
+} 
i 


ie emotion caused by this strange 


recital prepare you for those which still 


inspired me with affection and respect, 
but not with love. I had been educated 
in ignorance of what such a feeling may 
be in the life of a woman. My parents, 
austere Lutherans, but compelled to prac- 
tise their worship as secretly as possible, 
had in their habits and in their ideas an 
excessive strictness and a great strength 
of mind. Their extravagant hatred of 
foreigners, their inward revolt against the 


‘religious and political yoke of Austria, 


their fanatical attachment to the ancient 
liberties of their country had passed into 
my bosom, and these passions sufficed for 
my proud youth. I did not suspect that 
there were others ; and my mother, who 
had never known aught besides duty, 
would have thought she committed a crime 
had she permitted me to imagine them. 
The emperor Charles, Maria-Theresa’s 
father, persecuted my family for a long 
while on account of heresy, and set a 
price upon our fortune, our liberty, and 
almost upon our lives. | could ransom 
my parents by marrying a Catholie lord 
devoted to the empire, and I sacrificed 
myself with a kind of enthusiastic pride. 
From among those who were designated 
to me, I chose count Christian because 
his character, gentle, conciliating and 
even weak in appearance, gave me hopes 
of secretly converting him to the political 
My family accepted 
I thought 
that I should be happy from virtue; but 
the unhappiness of which we understand 


ideas of my family. 


my devotedness and blessed it. 


the extent and feel the injustice is not a 
medium in which the tsqul can easily be 
developed. 1 soon discovered that the 
wise aud calm Christian concealed under 
his precise and benevolent gentleness an 
invincible obstinacy, a bigoted attachment 
to the customs of his caste and to the pre- 
judices of his neighborhood, a kind of 
merciful hatred and of sorrowful contempt 
for every idea of combat and resistance to 
His sister Wences- 
but 


established things. 


lawa, tender, watchful, generous, 
bound even more than he to the minutice 
of her devotion and the pride of her rank, 
was to me a companion both sweet and 
bitter, a caressing but everpowering ty- 
rant, a friend devoted but irritating to the 
last degree. 1 suffered mortally at the 


abeence of sympathizing and intellectual 


/connection with beings whom I neverthe- 


less loved, but the cuntact with whem 
killed 


wasted 


whose atinosphere slowly 
You know the history of 


Albert's youth, his suppressed enthusi- 


me, 


me. 


asm, his misundersteed religion, his 


evangelical ideas aceused of heresy and 


madness. My life was a prelude to his, 
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and you must have sometimes heard ut-| enslaved or cheated! Here brutified by| quite as cruel to me. I heard distinctly, 
tered in the family of Rudolstadt exclama- | ignorance, there decimated by the rapac-| I understood frightfully. It was, thought 
tions of terror and of sorrow at that fatal | ity of the avaricious, elsewhere violated | they, the will of God that I should not 


resemblance between the son and the} 


mother, in mind as well as in body. 


evil in my life, and from that flowed all 


the others. I loved Christian with a) 


strong friendship; but nothing in him 
could inspire me with enthusiasm, and an 


enthusiastic affection would have been | 


necessary to repress the profound disunion 
of our understandings. The religious 


° ° ° } 
and severe education I had received did 


not permit me to separate understanding 


from love. I devoured myself. My | 


health became affected, an extraordinary 
excitement seized upon my nervous sys- 
tem; I had hallucinations, ecstacies 
which were called attacks of madness, 
and which they concealed with care in- 
stead of trying tocure. Still, they tried 
to divert me and to carry me into the 
world, as if balls, performances and 
feasts could supply to me the want of 
sympathy, of love and of confidence. I 
fell so ill at Vienna that [ was carried 
back to Giant's castle. 1 preferred even 
that dull abode, the exorcisms of the 
chaplain, and the cruel friendship of the 
canoness, to the court of our tyrants. 

** The consecutive loss of my five chil- 
dren gave me the final blow. It seemed 
tome that Heaven had cursed my mar- 
riage; I desired death with fervor. I 
had no more hope in life. I strove not to 
love Albert, my last-born, persuaded that 
he was condemned like the others and 
that all my cares could not save him. 

‘* A last misfortune brought the exas- 
peration of my faculties to its height. I 
loved, I was beloved; and the austerity 
of my principles*e@nstrained me to stifle 
in my bosom even the inward confession 
of that terrible feeling. The physician 
who attended me in my frequent and pain- 
ful crises was less young in appearance 
and not so handsome as Christian. It 
was not, therefore, the graces of his per- 
son which affected me, but the profound 
sympathy of our minds, the conformity of 
our ideas, or at least of our religious and 
philosophical instincts, an incredible re- 
semblance of characters. Marcus, I can 
indicate him to you only by that name, 
had the same energy, the same activity of 
mind, the same patriotism as myself. Of 
him could be said, as well as of me, what 
Shakspeare has put in the mouth of Bru- 
tus: ‘I am not of those who bear injus- 
tice with a smiling face.’ The misery 
and degradation of the poor, serfdom, the 
despotic laws and their monstrous abuses, 
all the impious rights of conquest excited 
in him tempests of indignation. Oh! 
what torrents of tears we have shed to- 
gether over the sufferings of our country 
and those of the haman race, everywhere 


and degraded by the ravages of war, de-| 


of the earth! Still Mareus, more learned 
than I, conceived a remedy for all these | 
evils, and often conversed with me re-| 


_specting strange and mysterious projects | 


for organizing a universal conspiracy 
against despotism and intolerance. [ lis- | 
tened to his designs as to romantic) 
dreams. I could not hope; I was too ill) 
and too much broken to believe in the | 
future. He loved me ardently; I saw it, | 
I felt it, I shared his passion: and yet, | 
during five years of apparent friendship | 
and chaste intimacy we did not once re- 
veal to each other the fatal secret which | 
united us. He did not usually dwell in 
the Behmer-wald; at least he was fre-| 
quently absent from that region under) 
pretext of going to attend upon distant 
patients, but in fact for the purpose of 
organizing that conspiracy of which he) 
incessantly spoke to me without being 
able to persuade me of its results. Each | 
time that I again saw him I felt more in-| 
flamed by his genius, his courage and his 
Each time that he re- 
turned, he found me more weakened, 
more devoured by an inward fire, more 
wasted by physical suffering. 


perseverance. 


‘* During one of those absences I had 
horrible convulsions, to which the igno- 
rant and conceited doctor Wetzelius, 
whom you know, and who attended me 
in the absence of Marcus, gave the name 
of malignant fever. After the crisis J fell 
into a state of complete prostration which | 
was taken for death. My pulse did not 
beat, my respiration was insensible. Still 
I had all my consciousness; I heard 
the prayers of the chaplain and the tears 
of my family. I heard the heart-rending 
cries of my only child, of my poor Al-| 
bert; and I could not make a motion, I 
could not even see. My eyes had been 
closed ; it was impossible for me to open | 
them. I asked myself if this was death, 
and if the soul, deprived of its means of | 
action upon the corpse, preserved in its, 
decease the sorrows of life and the horror 
of the tomb. I heard terrible things | 
around my bed of death; the chaplain, | 
endeavoring to calm the strong and sin- 
cere regret of the canoness, told her that | 
it was necessary to thank God for all 
things, and that it was a great happiness 
for my husband to be delivered from the) 
anguish of my continual agony and from | 
the storms of my reprobate soul. He did | 
not use quite such harsh words, but the. 
meaning was the same, and the canoness | 


listened to him and by degrees assented. 
I even heard him afterwards try to con- 
sole Christian by the same arguments, 


_tather more softened in expression, but | 


bring up my son, and that he should be 


} L sep ° . 
‘based and unfortunate over the whole face | withdrawn in his tender years from the 
‘©The absence of love was the greatest | 


poison of the heresy with which I was 
infected. This was what they found to 
say to my husband when he cried, press- 
ing Albert to his bosom: * Poor child, 
what will become of thee without thy 
mother?’ The reply of the chaplain 
was: ‘You will educate him according 
to the will of God!’ 

‘‘ Finally, after three days of motion- 
less and mute despair, | was carried to 
the tomb, without having recovered 
strength to make a movement, without 
having lost for an instant the certainty of 
the horrible death to which they were 
about to condemn me! I was covered 
with diamonds, I was dressed in my wed- 
ding garments, that magnificent costume 
in which you saw me in my portrait. A 
crown of flowers was placed upon my 
head, a crucifix of gold upon my chest, 
and I was deposited in a long coffin of 
white marble, cut in the subterranean 
pavement of the chapel. I felt neither 
the cold nor the want of air, I lived only 
in thought. 

‘* Marcus arrived an hour after. His 
consternation took from him all reflection. 
He came mechanically to prostrate him- 
self upon my tomb; he was torn from it; 
he returned in the night. This time he 
was provided with a hammer and a lever. 
An ominous idea had crossed his mind. 
He knew my lethargic crises; he had 
never seen them so Jong, so complete ; 
but from some instances of that strange 
state before observed by him, he imagined 
the possibility of a frightful error. He 
had no faith in the science of Wetzelius. 
I heard him walking above my head; I 
recognized his step. The clang of the 
iron which raised the stone made me 
shudder, but I could not utter a cry, a 
groan. When he raised the veil which 
covered my face I was so exhausted by 
the efforts I had made to call him that I 
seemed more dead than ever. He hesi- 
tated for a long while; he interrogated 
a thousand times my extinguished breath, 
my frozen heart and hands. I had all 
the stiffness of a corpse. I heard him 
murmur in a heart-rending voice: ‘ It is 
done, then! No more hope! Dead, 
dead'—O Wanda!’ He let the veil fall 
again, but he did not replace the stone. 
A horrible silence once more prevailed. 
Had he fainted? Would he abandon me, 
he also, forgetting, in the horror inspired 
by the sight of what he had loved, to 
close my sepulchre ? 

** Marcus, plunged in a gloomy medita- 
tion, formed a project dismal] as his sor- 
row, strange as his character. He 
wished to save my body from the rava- 
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ges of destruction. He wished to carry 
it away secretly, to embalm it, to seal it 
in a metal coffin and keep it always by| 
his side. He asked himself if he would | 
have so much courage; and suddenly, | 
in a kind of fanatic transport, he said that 
he would. He took me in his arms, and| 
without knowing if his strength would 
permit him to carry a dead body so far as | 
his dwelling, which was more than a) 
league distant, he laid me upon the pave. 
ment, and replaced the stone with that) 
terrible sang-froid which often accompa- | 
nies acts of delirium. ‘Then he wrapped | 
me up and hid me entirely under his cloak, | 





and left the chateau, which was not then 


closed with the same care as now, be-| 
: : 
cause the bands of malefactors rendered | 


T had be- | 


desperate by the war had not yet shown 
themselves in the environs. 
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hence only over my dead body.’ This|My husband, according to his custom, 
terrible resolution shocked and charmed | had gone to pray in his oratory instead of 
me at the same moment. I was too| acting to avert the danger. I precipita- 
much troubled and too weak to perceive ted myself upon my son, I pressed him to 
its extent. I listened to it with the at my bosom. He was not afraid of me, he 


once timid and confiding submission of a returned my caresses; he had not com- 


child. I allowed myself to be nursed,| prehended my death. At this moment 
cured, and by degrees accustomed myself| the chaplain appeared upon the thresh- 
to the idea of never returning to Riesen- | old of the chamber. Marcus thought 
burg and of never contradicting the ap-| that all was lost. Still, with a rare pres- 
pearances of my death. Marcus dis-| ence of mind, he remained motionless and 
played an exalted eloquence to convince | appeared not to see me beside him. The 
me. He told me that I could not live in chaplain pronounced, with an interrupted 
that marriage, and that I had no right to| voice, some words of exorcism, and faint- 
go to certain death. He swore to me | ed away before he had dared to make a 
that he had the means of withdrawing me | step towards me. Then I resigned my- 
from the sight of men for a long time, | self to fly by another door, and | regained 
and for my whole life from that of per-|in the darkness the place where Marcus 
sons who knew me. He promised me|had left me. I was reassured; I had 
that he would watch over my son and/|seen Albert relieved; his little hands 


come so thin that I was not, to tell the! provide a way for me to see him in se-| were moist, and the fire of the fever was 


truth, a very heavy burden. Mareus|cret. He even gave me sure pledges of 
crossed the woods, choosing the least fre-| these strange possibilities, and I allowed | 
quented paths. He deposited me several| myself to be convinced. I consented to’ 
times upon the rocks, overpowered by | depart with him and never again to.be-| 
sorrow and dismay more than by fatigue.| come the countess de Rudolstadt. 
He has told me since that more than once | 


‘** But at the moment when we were) 
he felt a horror of this theft of a dead! about to depart, Marcus was sent for to 
body, and was tempted to carry me back! attend Albert, who was said to be dan-! 
to my tomb. At last he reached his| gerously ill. Maternal tenderness, which | 
dwelling, penetrated without noise! unhappiness seemed to have stifled, was | 
through his garden, and carried me, | re-awakend in my bosom. I wished to) 
without being seen by any one, into an ‘follow Marcus to Riesenburg ; no human 
isolated pavilion which he used as a pri-| power, not even his, could have dissuad-| 
vate study. It was there only that the|ed me. I entered his carriage, and, en- 
joy of seeing myself saved, the first feel-| veloped in a long veil, waited with anx-| 
ing of joy I had had for ten years, un-|iety at some distance from the chateau 
bound my tongue, and I was able to ar-| for him to go and see my son and bring 
ticulate a feeble exclamation. 


'me news of him. He soon returned, in 

‘* A new and violent crisis followed the | fact, assured me that the child was not in| 
lethargy. I suddenly recovered an exu-| danger, and wished to reconduct me to! 
berant strength ; I uttered cries, groans.| his house and afterwards return and pass 


. . ° . j 
Marcus’ maid servant and gardener ran/ the night with Albert. 


I could not re-| 
I wished still to wait| 
He had the| for him, hidden behind the dark walls of | 
presence of mind to throw himself before | the chateau, trembling and agitated,| 
them, saying that a lady had come there | while he returned to take care of my son. 
to be secretly confined, and that he | I was hardly alone when a thousand anx-| 
would kill any one who attempted to see | ieties consumed my heart. I imagined | 
her, as he would discharge whomsoever | that Marcus concealed from me the real | 
said a word about the matter. This feint| situation of Albert, that perhaps he was/| 
succeeded. 1 was dangerously ill in the} dying, that he would expire without re-| 
pavilion for three days. Marcus, shut up| ceiving my last kiss. Overcome by this | 


towards the pavilion, thinking that some! solve to do this. 
one was assassinating him. 


| bert in my arms. 


no longer on his cheeks. The fainting 
and the terror of the chaplain were at- 
tributed to a vision. He insisted that he 
had seen me beside Marcus, holding Al- 
Marcus insisted that 
he had seen nothing. Albert had gone 
to sleep. But on the next day he again 
asked for me, and the following nights, 
convinced that I had not fallen asleep fur- 
ever, as they endeavored to persuade him, 
he dreamed of me, thought he saw me 
again and called me several times. 
From that moment, Albert’s childhood 
was closely watched, and the supersti- 
tions souls of Riesenburg made abun- 
dance of prayers to drive the fatal assi- 


_duities of my phantom from around his 


cradle. 

‘* Mareus reconducted me to his house 
before day. We put off our departure for 
a week longer, and when my son was en- 
tirely reéstablished we left Bohemia. 
Since that time [ have led a wandering 
and mysterious life. Always concealed at 
my resting places, always veiled in my 
journeys, bearing a false name, and hav- 
ing for a long while no other confidant in 
the world but Marcus, I passed several 
years with him in foreign countries: He 
mainiained a constant correspondence 
with a friend who kept him informed of 
all that took place at Riesenburg, and 


with me, attended me with a zeal and anj fatal persuasion, I rushed through the| who gave him ample details respecting 
intelligence worthy of his will. When 1} porch of the chateau; a servant, whom I ‘the health, the character and the education 
was saved and could collect my ideas, [| met in the court, let fall his torch and|of my son. The deplorable state of my 
threw myself into his arms with terror, | fled crossing himself. My veil bid my health authorized me to lead the most re- 
at the thought that we should be obliged | features ; but the appearance of a woman tired life and to see no one. I passed for 
to separate. ‘O Marcus,’ eried I, ‘ why! in the middle of the night was enough to/| the sister of Marcus and lived several 
did you not let me die here, in your| awaken the superstitious ideas of those | years in the interior of Italy, in an isolat- 
arms! If you love me, kill me; to sb: felicia domestics. They had nodoubt ed villa, while for a part of each year 
turn to my family is worse than death to| that I was the ghost of the unhappy and | Marcus continued his journeys and pur- 


me.’ impious countess Wanda. An _ unex-' sued the accomplishment of his vast pro- 


‘“** Madam,’ replied he with firmness, | pected chance allowed me to penetrate to jects. 


‘you never shall return there; I have | my son’s chamber without meeting any | 


‘*] was not the mistress of Marcus ; I 


made an oath to God and to myeelt. | 
You henceforth belong only to me. You) 


; , 
will not leave me again, or you will go| 


other persons, and the canoness had for-| had remained under the empire of my 
tunately gone out for that moment to get! religious scruples, and I required more 
some medicine prescribed by Marcus. | than ten years of meditation to conceive 
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the right of human beings to shake off 
the yoke of the laws, without pity and 
without intelligence, which govern hu- 
man society. Being considered dead, 
and not wishing to risk the liberty I had 
so dearly bought, I could not invoke any 
civil or religious power to break my 
marriage with Christian, and I could not 
desire, moreover, to reawaken his sleep- 
ing sorrows. He knew not how unhappy 
I had been with him; he believed that, 
for my happiness and the peace of his 
family, and for the salvation of his son, | 
had descended to the repose of the tomb. 
In this situation, I looked upon myself as 
eternally condemned to be faithful to him. 
Afterwards, when by the exertions of 
Marcus the disciples of a new faith had 
united and secretly constituted themselves 
a religious power, when I had modified 
my ideas sufficiently to accept this new 
council and to enter this new church 
which could have pronounced my divorce 
and consecrated our union, it was no 
longer time: Marcus, fatigued by my 
obstinacy, had felt the necessity of loving 
elsewhere, and I had heroically impelled 
him to it. He was married; I was the 
friend of his wife: still he was not hap- 
py- That wife had not a mind and heart 
sufficiently great to satisfy the mind and 
heart of a man like him. He had not 
been able to make her understand his 
plans ; he was careful not to inform her 
of his success. She died after some 
years, without having imagined that Mar- 
cus still loved me. I nursed her in her 
last illness; I closed her eyes without 
having any reproach to make against 
myself respecting her, without rejoicing 
at the removal of this obstacle to my 
long and crnel passion. My youth had 
departed ; I was broken; I had led too 
grave and too austere a life to change 
when age began to bleach my hair. I 
entered at last into the calmness of old 
age, and I felt deeply all that there is 
august and holy in that phase of our 
woman's life. Yes, our old age, like 
our whole life, when we understand it 
aright, is something much more serious 
than that of men. ‘They can cheat the 
course of years, they can still love and 
become parents at a more advanced age 
than we, while nature marks for us a 
bound beyond which there is something 
monstrous and impious im the wish to 
reawaken love and to encroach by ridicu- 
lous transports upon the brilliant privi- 
legés of the generation which already 
succeeds and effaces us. The lessons 
and the examples which it expects from 
us in that solemn moment, require more- 
over, a life of contemplation and of con- 
centration which the agitations of love 
would fruitlessly disturb. Youth can be 
inspired by its own ardor and find therein 


high revelations. Ripe age has no lon- 
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ger any commerce with God but in the 
august serenity which is granted to it as 
a last benefit. God himself gently aids 
us by an insensible transformation to 
enter upon that path. He takes care to 
calm our passions and to change them 
into peaceful friendships ; he takes from 
us the fascination of beauty, thus with- 
drawing us from dangerous temptations. 
Nothing then is so easy as to grow old, 
whatever may say and whatever may 
think about it those women diseased in 
mind whom we see move about the 
world, victims to a kind of fury, obsti- 
nate to conceal from others and from 
themselves the diminution of their charms 
and the termination of their mission as 
women. What! age takes from us our 


sex, it frees us from the terrible labors of 


maternity, and we do not recognize that 
this is the moment to raise ourselves to a 
kind of angelic state! But, my dear 
daughter, you are so far from that bound, 
fearful and vet desirable as a port after a 
tempest, that all my reflections on this 
subject are out of place; let them there- 
fore only be of use to you to understand 
my history. I remained what I had al- 
ways been, the sister of Marens; and 
those repressed emotions, that conquered 
love which had tortured our youth, gave 
at least to the friendship of riper age a 
character of strength and of enthusiastic 
confidence which is not to be found in 
common friendships. 

‘*T have as yet told you nothing, more- 
over, of the mental Jabors and the impor- 
tant occupations which, during the first 

being ab- 


fifteen years, prevented us from g 
sorbed by our sufferings, and which since 
that time have prevented our regretting 
them. You know their nature, their 
object and their result; you were in- 


formed of them last night; you will be 


more fully so this evening by the organ of 


the Invisibles. I can only say to you that 
Marcus sits among them, and that he has 
himself formed their secret council and 
organized their whole society with the 
assistance of a virtuous prince, whose en- 
tire fortune is consecrated to the myste- 
rious and mighty enterprise with which 
you are acquainted. I have likewise con- 
secrated my whole life to it for fifteen 
years. After twelve years of absence I 
was too much forgotten on the one hand 
and too much changed on the other not to 
be able to reappear in Germany. ‘The 
strange life which befits certain employ- 
ments of our order moreover favored my 
incognito. Entrusted, not with the active 
propagandism which is reserved to your 
life of brillianey, but with secret missions 
which my prudence could execute, I have 
made several journeys which I will de- 
scribe to you directly. And since then I 


have lived here entirely concealed, exer- 


cising in appearance the obscure functions 





of housekeeper to a part of the prince’s 
mansion, but in fact earnestly engaged in 
nothing but the hidden work, holding a 
vast correspondence in the name of the 
council with al] the important associates, 
receiving them here, and often presiding 
over their conferences alone with Marcus 
when the prince and the other supreme 
chiefs wefe absent; in fine, exercising at 
all times quite a decided influence upon 
those of their decisions which seemed to 
demand the delicate perceptions and the 
peculiar sense with which the female 
mind is endowed. Apart from the philo- 
sophical questions which are bronght for- 
ward and weighed here, and from which, 
besides, I have, by the maturity of my 
understanding, acquired the right not to 


be excluded, there are often questions of 


feeling to be diseussed and judged. You 
may well think that in our attempts 
abroad, we often find an assistance ur an 
obstacle in particular passions, love, ha- 
tred, jealousy. I have had, by the inter- 
vention of my son, and even in person 
and under the disguises, much in fashion 
at courts among women, of sorceress or 
of prophetess, frequent connections with 
the princess Amelia of Prussia, with the 
interesting and unhappy princess of 
Culmbach, finally with the young mar- 
gravine of Bareith, Frederick's sister. 
We were obliged to win those women 
more by the heart than by the mind. I 
have worked nobly, I dare to say it, to 
attach them to us, and have succeeded. 
But that phase of my life is not the one 
with which I am to acquaint you. In 
your future enterprises you will find my 
trace and you will continue what I have 
begun. I wish to speak to you of Albert, 
and inform you of all that side of his ex- 


istence which you do not know. We 


have still time. Give me yet a little of 


vour attention. You will understand 
how, in this terrible and strange life I 
have made for myself, I at last knew ten- 
der emotions and maternal joys.”’ 

To be Continued. 

FLATTERING. A writer in the Evening 
Post says: ‘* Among the wild tribes of Epirus 
the most flattering tribute that can be paid 
toa man’s memory is to say—‘he was an 
honest man and a good robber;’ and here in 
New York, where commercial gain is looked 
upon as the whole duty and chief end of 
man, it is most natural that we should exalt 
it to the dignity of a virtue.” 

Kren-Lune, Emreror or Cuina.— 
One day the old Kien-Lung, Emperor of 
China, asked George Stanton how medical 
men were paid in England. When the sys- 
tein was explained to him, he asked if there 
could be a single Englishman in good health. 
“1 will tell you,” said he, “ how I treat my 
physicians. I have four, to whom the care 


of my health is confided. A certain sum is 


Cone 
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given to eac h weekly ; 


ill, the salaries are stopped till | am well. 
need not tell you that my illnesses are not 


” 


long.” By this it appears that the medical 


care of the celestial emperor is no joke. — 


Medical Times. 


7 When a fine whiskered preacher, with 


white kid gloves, diamond studs, macassar 


ringlets and a cambric pocket handkerchief, 
talks in a lisp about the vanity @ the world, 
we must say we always feel the strongest 
inclination — only we are awed by thé ma- 
jesty of the beadle—to shout out 
“ Now, then, * — Punch. 


to him, 
stupid. 
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SOLL: 


THE HOLLAND LAND PURCHASE IN THE 
WESTERN PART OF THE STATE OF NEW 
YORK 

Batavia, Genesee Co, N. Y, Dec. 5. 

To the Editor of the Tribune : 

Dear Str:—I see that you are de- 


nounced in various quarters for advocat- 
ing the Right of Man to the Soil, and for 
wishing to reserve the Public Lands for 
the poor and landless citizens of our 
country, with a limitation to land monop- 
oly, so as to secure to the coming genera- 
tion the possibility of obtaining a portion 
of the earth (the common inheritance of 
the Race) not as tenants at will, but as 
freeholders. 

Allow me to state briefly the history of 
the sale of the Western part of the State 
of New York, embracing all that section 
of country West of a line running from 
the boundary of the State of Pennsylva- 
nia due North to Lake Ontario, which 
line passes through the centre of Seneca 
Lake, immediately East of Geneva. 

This tract contains about. 7,000,000 
acres of land, and comprises the counties 
of Wayne, Ontario, Yates, Steuben, Al- 
leghany, Livingston, Monroe, Orleans, 
Genesee, Wyoming, Cattaraugus, Chau- 
tauque, Erie and Niagara. 

In the year 1777 or 78, a Mr. Phelps 
of Salisbury, Conn., then without means 
or capital, and engaged in a very humble 
branch of commercial pursuits, conceived 
the bold project of buying this immense 
tract of territory from the State of Massa- 
chusetts, which was the owner of it 
The State of New York held the legal 
jurisdiction, but the preémptive right to 
the soil was vested in Massachusetts. 
He proposed to a Mr. Gorham of Boston, | 
to join him in the purchase, he being a 
man of some capital. The purchase was 
made by those two operators for less, it 
is believed, than six cents an acre. The 
lands were purchased on credit, and the 
buyers had the right to pay in the certifi- 
cates of the State, which were then sell- 
ing for 2s. 6d. in the pound. This fact 
being known, it caused the certificates to 
rise to par value, and the purchasers be- 
coming alarmed relinquished all the lands 
lying west of Genesee River, and eom- 
prising four millions and a half of acres. 

Mr. Phelps then proposed to Robert 
Morris of Philade!phia, a wealthy mer- 
chant and an extensive operator, to join 
him in the re-purchase of the lands relin- 
quished. After some negotiations they 
were unable to buy jointly, and Robert 
Morris bought them on his own individ- 
nal account through the medium of his 
agent, Samuel Ogden of New Jersey. 





but as soon as I m 


/sold to the settlers, 
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He paid for the 4,500, 000 acres | 
$ 333,333, or a fraction under seven and 
‘a half cents per acre. This purchase | 
| was made, | think, in 1792. 

The same or the following year, Rob- | 
‘ert Morris seld 3,300,000 acres of these | 
lands to a company of capitalists in Hol-) 


|land for thirty seven and a half cents an | 


acre, clearing 
$ 990,000, 


in the operation about 
besides reserving 1,200,000 


|}acres, Which he sold in tracts to various 


persons. 


The Indian title was extinguished in| 


September, 1797, for $100,000, which 
sum was paid by Robert Morris. 

The Holland Land Co: npany had their | 
land surveyed into townships in *98 and 
‘99, and opened them for sale to the set- 
tlers in February, 1801. Théy were 
who generally were 
from the New England States, at an av- 
erage of $2 per acre, on credit. 

In 1837, the Holland Land Company 
sold out the lauds remaining on hand, 
togther with the debts due to them by 
the settlers, to several companies. The 
total receipts of this company, including 
the final sale, amounted to over $12,- 
000,000. 

There is a debt of several millions still 
due from the settlers, secured by mort- 
These mortgages are held by 
the companies that purchased in 1837, 
and by some Trust Companies in New 
York that loaned the money to make the 
purchases. 

In reviewing this operation we see that 
the State of Massachusetts sold a vast 
extent of territory toa Philadelphia mer- 


a ives. 


chant for seven and a half cents an acre. | 


(Let me remark that Massachusetts re- 
ceived the title to the land by a grant 
from the English Crown, a rather ques- 
tionable title, we should think, for Amer- 
icans who, by a revolution, had thrown 
off and trampled ander foot the political 
claims of that authority.) 

Robert Morris sold the larger part of 
this territory to a Foreign Company for 
thirty seven and a half cents per acre; 
and this Company sold it to the artua/ 
settlers, to the men who came to cultivate 
it, for $2 per acre. 


The men who settled the country, 
were, as I said, New Englanders, and 


many of them from Massachusetts; and 
thus this State saw, in a few years, lands 
which she had sold for seven and a half 
eents an acre pass through the hands of a 
Merchant and a Foreign Company and 
re-sold to her own sons for $2 per acre! 
And the men and the sons of the men 
who had fought so valiantly to disenthral 
themselves from the political yoke of | 
Great Britain, left their homes, came to 
a wilderness, and gave the profits of their 
labur during a good portion of their lives 
to pay to a Merchant and a Foreign Com- 
pany their profits on lands, the title of 
which was derived from Great Britain!!! 


But this is only the beginning of the | 


evil. The sales of these lands on credit 
proved most disastrous to the settlers. 
Previous to the construction of the Erie 
Canal, completed in 1825, produce gen- 
erally sold extremely low, or there was 
no sale for it. I have seen wheat sold in 


this town at eighteen and three-quarter 
cents a bushel, and pay taken in goods, 
upon which one hundred per cent. profit 
no doubt was made. 

Interest accumulated on the mortgages 
of the settlers, and so enormously was 


the debt, 


resting on the country, in-| 


| creased, that a considerable portion of the 
lands, with the improvements put upon 
them, were not worth the incumbrances. 
| The ‘settlers also, in many cases mort- 
gaged the farms, which they had paid 
for, to the Merchants with whom they 
had traded, and in some cases to Law- 
yers and Banks. 

Taking a general survey of the coun- 
try, we find a large portion of the farms 
pledged for the original purchase money, 
‘or mortgaged or sold to Merchants, Law- 
vers, Banks, and so forth. If we follow 
the fate of the early settlers, who first 
/ecame in and cultivated the lands, it will 
be fonnd (and I state thie from the best 
‘information | can obtain en the subject) 
| that not more than one farmer in ten ever 
paid for the farm which he had taken up 
and cleared. 

Some were obliged to sell at great sac- 
rifices to these who had the means of 
paying ; the Company sold a very con- 
siderable number, depriving the original 
settlers of their improvements, and many 
passed into the possession of Merchants, 
Lawyers, and so forth. The hard and 
honest toil of a generation was scattered 
like the chaff and wasted as if it were 
valueless, and yet this toil was the only 
property of the poor men that came into 
the covatry. 

What a frightful result! What gi- 
gantic injustice somewhere in our Social 
System! We see families leaving their 
homes, and emigrating to a wilderness; 
we see them clearing a vast region, most 
heavily timbered, felling tree by tree the 
dense forest, and converting them into 
productive farms ; we see them combat- 
ting with want and disease, (for fevers 
were common and violent in the early 
settlement of the conntry,) and after all 
this toil, which exceeded in extent the 
labors of the greatest armies, we see that 
not more than ONE FAMILY IN TEN has 
retained possession of its farm, and reaped 
the fruits of its labors ! 

Now suppose that Massachusetts, in- 
stead of selling these lands for seven and 
a half cents an acre to a Merchant Spee- 
ulator, had reserved them for actual set- 
tlers, for her own sons, and other emi- 
grants from New England, and seld them 
at twenty five cents an acre in cash. Sup- 
pose in addition that two of the measures 
of the National Reformers, which are de- 
nounced as subversive and revolutionary, 
had been adopted at that period ; namely, 
that net more than one hundred and sixty 
acres should be sold to one man, and that 
he could only sell it to a landless man, so 
as to prevent monopoly by non-produc- 
ers; and second, that the homestead 
should be inalienable ; that is, should not 
be sold under mortgage or execution. 
(The farm, the home of the family, 
should be held next in sacredness to the 
human body, which can no longer be im- 
| prisoned for debt.) 


Had these measures been put in oper- 
ation, the settlers in this part of the 
country, who by their labor have trans- 
formed it from a wilderness into a fertile 
region, would have-owned their farms, 
and remained secure in their possession : 
vast sums would not have been drained 
from the People by a Foreign Company 
and seat to Europe; mortgages would 
not have been plastered over the whole 
region, as they now are, lying in the 
Land Offices upon it, and in the Trust 
Companies in New York, and causing 
thousands of law suits and hundreds of 
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thousands of dollars’ expense in foreclos- | 


ures ; numberless farms would not have 
fallen into the hands of underbuyers and 


others who did not clear them, and of 


Merchants, Lawyers, Banks, Speculators 


and Money Lenders; and hundreds of 


poor, hard-working and disappointed 


farmers would not have been driven from | 


their homes, and, sunk as many did, inte 
a drunkard’s grave — their families ru- 
ined and dispersed, seeking a new home 
in the West — where perhaps some other 
Companies are euacting over the same 
scenes, or begging an asylum in the Poor 
House. 

Such is a brief outline of the history 
of the sale of the soil in the Western part 
of the State of New York. It is a sad 
history ; one of legal injustice and plun- 
der upon a gigantic scale; of respectable 
extortion of the most villanous character, 
perpetrated upon the poor, the defence- 
less and unsuspecting Producing Classes, 
who by their patient ‘Tal yor and endurance, 
have made this lumportant region all that 
it is. 

In the territory west of Genesee riv- 
er there are several millions still due for 
the original purchase money, and the en- 
tire indebtedness on bond and mortgage 


must amount to at least ten millions of 


dollars. This is an immense weight 
resting on the country, draining it of its 
resources and impoverishing it, crushing 
the farmers and keeping a considerable 
portion of the population under the ** har- 
row ”’ of anxiety and the dread of ruin. 

And where goes the money drained 
year after year from this region! the re- 
sult of the act of folly of Massachusetts, 
of politicians, so penny-wise as to sell an 
immense district of country for a paltry 
trifle ? 


The money, the fruit of the industry of 


the people of this part of the State, goes 
in part to the city of New York to aug- 
ment its extravagances, its waste, and its 
luxury ; but the greater portion goes to 
England and Holland. The bonds issued 
by the Companies that purchased in 1837 
from the original Holland Land Compa- 
ny, have, through the Trust Companies 
in New York and the United States 
Bank, found their way to London and 
Amsterdam. 

What a strange result! The subjects 
of the Crowns of Great Britain and Hol- 
Jand hold at this moment an ahsvlute sov- 
ereigniy over the Labor of the Agricul- 
tural Classes of an important part of th 
Empire State, and an immense tax is 


levied annually by them, the payment of 


which is entorced for them without any 
trouble or expense on their part ; and the 
hard earnings of our people here go to 
feed the vices, the follies, the insane ex- 
penditure, of that disgusting and dreary 
sink of iniquity, London, and the stupid- 
est of cities, Amsterdam. 

And where are we to seek for the 


original cause of this complicated mass of 


error and injustice’ We are to look for 
it in the fact that the People and the 
leaders of the People after our Revolu- 
tion had not the intelligence to see the 
necessity and justice of annulling these 
grants of Territory from the British 
Crown to the States, and declaring them 
as well as all Public Lands, the property 
of the whole People, to be reserved for 
the real cultivator and improver, (for 
cultivation aud improvement are the only 
true claim to wild lands, and the plea on 
which we dispossessed the Indians,) and 
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lation, and our poor and Jandless citizens, 
with a bar to land monopoly or the pur- 
chase of land in large quantities by indi- 
vidual Speculators or Companies, who 
may be fitly denominated, the Vampires 
of Agricultural Industry. 
Yours truly, 
One Born on THE Solt. 


THE RELIGION OF LABOR. 


We find in the last “ Practical Christian,” an 
interesting Discourse on this subject, delivered 
by Apin Bartow to the Hopedale Fraternal 
Communion. It gives us pleasure to copy the 
subjoined extract, both on account of the sound- 
ness of the views which it presents, and of its 
encouraging description of life at Hopedale. 
Mr. Ballou by no means exaggerates the impor- 
tance of the noble, philanthropic, and truly 
Christian movement, in which he is engaged. 


3rethren, do not our hearts burn with- 
in us while we contemplate this theme! 
How anxiously have we sought to find 
out a method by which the ordinary la- 
bors of our hands might be made a part 
and pareel of the service of God; by 
which we could work out the problems of 
justice and charity, without neglecting 
any of the other duties of life ; by which, 
indeed, we might at every stroke be 
doing something to glorify God, to bless 
humanity, and to keep ourselves from 
being burdensome to others! Have we 
not found this desired method? Has not 
onr heavenly Father discovered it to us! 
If we faithfully follow it, will not ‘* the 
pleasure of the Lord prosper in our 
hands?’’ May we not feel that the 
humblest manual labor of the humblest 
individual among us, conscientiously per- 
formed, is calculated to subserve the 
ends of that justice and charity which we 
have been contemplating. O let me en- 
treat you, dear associates, not to forget 
your high calling, not to undervalue your 


vantage ground, not to think lightly of 


your mission. We are often weak, cold 
and frail, ready to count our efforts vain ; 
but T tell you that unborn millions will 
feel the benefits of your associated Chris- 
tian industry. 
acypher. Let no one say, ‘‘ 1 am doing 
nothing for truth, righteousness and hu- 
manity.’’ Jt is not so. Be patient, be 
persevering, be conscientious, be diligent 
in business for the two great purposes we 
have seen set forth in the gospel, and 
you will enter into the true blessedness. 
We are not distillers of intoxicating 
liquors, to cover the world with drunken- 
ness. Weare not fabricators of swords, 
guns and other deadly weapons. We 
are not manufacturers of slave manacles 
and scourges. We are pursuing no es- 
sentially anti-Christian industry. We 
have eschewed these abominations, and 


testified against all such perversions of 


human industry, skill and capital. Nor 
have we imposed on ourselves excessive 
labors and overtasks for mere selfish 
aggrandizement. We are not struggling 
to hoard up wealth. Ww e are not toiling 
for an exclusive, isolated interest, which 
is at war with the interests of others. 
If we are occasionally necessitated to en- 
dure more of labor and care than is de- 
sirable, we do it for a noble end. But 
on the average our Jabors are moderate 
compared with the labors of the hard 
laboring classes in general. And as we 
rise towards maturity, there will scarce 


as anew home for our increasing popu-| 


Let no one deem himself 





remain a necessity for any one to perform 
more of physical or mental labor than 
each should be willing and glad to per- 
form. We have no government-crajt, 
no Jaw-craft, no priest-craft, no medical- 
craft, no education~ raft, no bussing-craft, 
no shill-craft, no exclusive privileged 
class or order among us to be salaried, 
fattened and effeminated at the expense 
of our little commonwealth. All things 
necessary to be done are —_ ioe the 
common g@od on equal terms. We have 





‘the glorious privilege in our ae of 


prosecuting all our labors to the two 
great Christian ends — independent self- 
maintenance, and the doing of good to the 
weak and needy. O may we appreciate 
the excellence of this high position, de- 
light to fulfil faithfully its duties, com- 
mend to a suffering world, and unitedly 
enjoy its benefits with ever humble, af- 
fectionate and grateful hearts. 

LeGat ABsSURDITIES. ie Noah thus 
‘shows up” the absurdities of legal techni- 
calities : — 

*“ Why cannot we simplify the language 
of the law — why not banish its old black 
letter Vandalism? ‘Sir, I give you this 
orange,’ and I do give it: should not that 
declaration and transfer be deemed an abso- 
lute conveyance? Yet to make it perfectly 
legal it must run thus: 

“I give you all and singular my estate 
and interests, right, title, and claim, and ad- 
vantage of and in that orange, with the sind, 
skin, juice, pulp, and pips, to bite, cut, suck, 
or otherwise eat the same, or give the same 
away, with or without the rind, skin, juice, 
pulp, and pips, anything heretofore or here- 
inafter, or in other deed or deeds, instrument 
or instruments, of whatever nature or kind 
soever, to the contrary in any wise notwith- 
standing,” with much more of the same 
effect. 


As¥LUM FOR AGED AND INDIGENT 
Women. There is in the city of New 
York an excellent institution of this kind. 
It has just had an anniversary, which the 
Transcript notices as follows : 

“At the present time there are eighty 
inmates in the Asylum, and these have just 
celebrated a most happy anniversary, with 
an address at St. Thomas’s Church, from the 
Rev. Dr. Whitehouse. In the course of the 
address, the Doctor, in depicting the blessed- 
vess of such a home for those venerable but 
poor mothers, contrasted the difference be- 
tween such a sanctuary from destitution, and 
the usual abodes of the poor, placed by se- 
vere necessity in crowded neighborhvods, 
and with only a thin partition between the 
virtuous and the vicious, ‘ Instead,” said he, 
‘of a constant, wearing resistance to all that 
is passing around — jarred by every sound, 
offended by filth, blasphemy, drunkenness 
and misery, where a solitary life is the only 
means of resisting the offence and contagion 
—inahome like this, there is repose and 
confidence. The moral air is healthful and 
congenial, the moral nature acts in secure 
expansion, and peace, and progress in what 
is good, are attainable states. Hence this 
home in many ea 


- effects what neither the 
home of childhood nor the home of riper 
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years did produce.” We would that we had | 
such an establishment in our city, to restore 


in a measure the lost sympathies of the aged 
and sorrow-stricken, and to supply the wants 
of the mind as well as of the body of this 
interesting portion of humanity.” 

We agree with the Transcript in its admi- 
ration of this asylum, and in its wish that 
We 
go, however, a little farther than our neigh- 
bor. 


such institutions existed in other places. 


We say that society universally should 
furnish for all its members the advantages 
that Dr. Whitehouse attributes to this asylum, 
as well as a good many others that he does 
not mention ; or it is anything but a Christian 
kind of society. — Chrunotype. 


> Love sways even justice, and it is the 
peculiarity of love to devote itself for that 
which is beloved. 


Sypvey Smuirn on War. Among the 
last productions of the pen of Sydney 
Smith was one ‘‘on the duties of the 
Queen,’’ in which this forcible paragraph 
occurs: 

‘* A second great object which J hope 
will be impressed upon the mind of this 
royal lady is a rooted horror of war, an 
earnest and passionate desire to keep her 
people in a state of profound peace. The 
greatest curse whicli can be entailed upon 
mankind is a state of war. All the atro- 
cious crimes committed in years of peace ; 
all that is spent in peace by the secret 
corruptions or by the thoughtless extrav- 
agance of nations, are mere trifles com- 
pared with the gigantic evils which stalk 
over the world in a state of war. Gud is 
forgotten in war; every 
Christian charity trampled apon ; human 
industry extinguished ; you see the son, 
and the husband, and the brother, dying 
miserably in distant lands; you see the 
breaking of human hearts; you hear the 
shrieks of widows and children after the 
battle; and you walk over the mangled 
bodies of the wounded calling for death. 
I would say to that royal child, worship 
God by loving peace: it is not your hu- 
manity to pity a beggar by giving him 
food or raiment. J can do that. That 
is the charity of the humble and the un- 
known. Widen your heart for the more 
expanded miseries of mankind. Pity the 
mothers of the peasantry who see their 
sons torn away from their families; pity 
your poor subjects crowded into hospitals, 


and calling, in their last breath, upon 
their distant country and their young 


Queen; pity the stupid frantic folly of 


human beings who are always ready to 
tear each other to pieces, and to deluge 
the earth with each other's blood. This 
is your extended humanity, and this the 
great field of your compassion. Extin- 


guish in your heart the fiendish love of 


military glory, from which your sex does 
not necessarily exempt you, and to which 
the wickedness of flatterers may urge. 
Say upon your death-bed, ‘I have made 
few orphans in my reign—lI have made 
few widows; My object has been peace. 
I have used all the weight of my charac- 
ter and all the power of my situation to 
check the irascible passions of mankind, 
and to turn them to the arts of honest 
industry. ‘This has been the Christianity 
of my throne, and this the gospel of my 
sceptre. In this way | have striven to 
worship my Redeemer and Judge.’ ”’ 


principle of 


REVIEW. 


Fact and Fiction: A Collection of Sto- 
res. By L. Maria Cuitp. Author 
of ** Letters from New York,” * Phi- 
lothea,’’ &e. &e. New York: C. S. 
Francis and Co., 252 Broadway. Bos- 
ton: J. H. Francis, 128 Washington 
Street. 12mo. pp. 282. 

We know not how to speak of this lit- 
tle volume in any terms which will not 


sound like extravagant praise. Surely 
no stories ever delighted us more; and 
nothing that we have read of late in any 
shape of literature, elaborate or light, 
has been to us so like the contact of a 
Such a book the 


comes us like a 


fresh, true soul. in 


Christmas season to 
whole garden of flowers suddenly spring- 
ing up around us amid winter snows : — 
real flowers; there is no magic about 
them, except the heart’s permanent mag- 
ic; and a heart kept fresh from child- 
hood, grown only wiser and more loving 
by life’s lessons, fed with still deepening 
hopes, instead of exhausting itself, by 
each experience, is the infallible poet. 
There the of 


fancies ever brightening into fuller beau- 


secret 


is 


ty and consistency, of profound acquaint- 
skil 


human sympathies, of life- 


ance with and facile to touch the 
springs of 
like and charm in every thing. 
Mrs. Child's 


are too well known to cal! for our analy- 


style 
characteristics as a writer 
sis. Allowing for all shades of tempera- 
ment, (since most are born with slower 
pulses than her own, and cannot help it, 
and to them consequently there is always 
a certain exaggeration in all her enthusi- 
asms,) she is generally acknowledged to 
be one of the most genial, buoyant, ver- 
satile, impetuous, playful, earnest, hu- 
mane and unpretendingly, informally re- 
ligious writers of the times, —a sincere, 
generous, great woman, to W hom no con- 
ventional sham or folly by any possibility 
can cleave,— and a poet, in whom the 
faculty of seeing beauty in every thing 
and sympathizing with it, and re-creating 
it in forms of art, seems never suspended, 
never blunt or wearied. 
has always been to dwell upon the bright 
side of things, to detect hidden beauties 
and restore faded promises ; but not the 
less has she felt and understood (as far as 


faithful hearts can understand) the trage- | 


dy of life, and pleaded earnestly against 
the wrongs, the bitter, solemn lies which 
false society would make perpetual and 
unimpeachable. She does not idly fret 
herself about these things; her earnest 
protest is backed by a still more earnest 
faith. 


yet grown in faith: 


She has outlived fanaticism, and 
and that is a great 
thing to say of any one. Probably however 
it would be wiser to infer that what seemed 
fanaticism never really was so, otherwise 


than relatively to less earnest, less enthu- 


| and 


imagination, of 


Her tendency | 
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| siastic, and certainly not more healthful 


She has ‘‘come oat” from or- 
ganized philanthropy, and partial reform 
movements, as well as from the mouldy 
conservatisms of Church and State, and 
is only a truer and more active lover of 
humanity than before ; she trusts in God, 
in the heart’s true instincts and 
abides her time; saving herself, we 
doubt not, for that organization which 
shall be broad as humanity, and whose 
perfect order shall be but the mirror and 
complement of the freest charm and sub- 
tlest, grandest laws of nature. 

One thing we may properly add to all 
these familiar enumerations of Mrs. 
Child's moral and literary qualities: her's 
is a remarkably progressive genius. 
Each successive yield from her mind's 
store-house is of a deeper, finer, and 
more solid quality; the fresh and glaring 
colors of her pictures steadily acquire 
tone; her productions have more and 
more a sweet and recondite taste as of 
old wine, or well dried walnuts. And 
the sap-wood is in proportion to the 
heart-wood. Her thoughts grow richer, 
as well as calmer. The exuberance of 
fancy is ever enhanced, and her most 
busy Imagination wears like a native the 
costume of all countries, and can breathe 
the spirit of old ages as if they were 
new. 


minds. 


Nothing is more remarkable than 
the variety of the flowers woven into this 
wreath of ‘* Fact and Fiction.”” They 
are of all climes and of all spheres of 
Here is music in almost all 
keys, the most remote from one another. 

The strongly contrasted atmospheres of 
Classic, Sacred, or wild Northern legends ; 
the home of guileless Quakerism a cent- 
ury and a half ago; the obscure walks of 
Insh simplicity and heart to-day ; South- 
ern Slavery; and the whole boundless 
kingdom of pure Faerie and moral allego- 
ry besides: — she goes from one to the 
other, throws herself entirely into the 
spirit of each by turns, and is at home 
wherever she finds childlike life and na- 
ture, whether among the heroes and shep- 
herds of Homer’s day, er in the quaint 
courtship and simple, useful, holy life of 
the Quaker emigrants, Elizabeth Haddon 
and John Estaugh. 

The first piece in the volume is ‘** The 
Children of Mount Ida,’’ which we should 
call the most exquisite piece of classic 
fiction which we ever read, if we did not 
know the danger of superlatives. It is 
thoroughly old Grecian and Homeric in 
its characters and imagery, showing the 


passion. 


passions of Love and Friendship in their 
primitive simplicity and innocenee, and, in 
a style as chaste and yet as warm and 
mellow as a Mozart’s music, telling of 
Love’s peaceful heaven, and how ambi- 
tion, ignorant of its true ends in a society 
so simple and incoherent, could not wake, 
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but it must chase Tiove ont and trample 


down its bowers. It is the old story of 


Paris and Gnon 


part of it a very 


expanded. Inthe latter 


artis 


tic use 1s 


the prophetic ravings which the Iliad 
ascribes to Cassandra and others, and 
which are here identified with the 


modern phenomena of the clairvoyant 


State. It is perhaps as perfect a poem as 
could be written without rhyme. 
In the very next plece you are at the 


antipodes almost of history: you have 
the simple tale of Quaker love, above al- 


luded to; the human 


same nature still, 
the same childlike simplicity, under a 
different garb, and schooled to happier is- 
Next 
another tragedy of love, love cursed by 
The ‘Irish Heart ”’ 


true, heroic, self-forgetting heart as doubt- 


sue. comes the ** Quadroens,”’ 


slavery. is such a 


less may be found among the untutored 


peasantry of Ireland, but such as our 


more civilized arrangements do not suc- 
ceed in making: thank God, that they do 
Of the 
other pieces we have not room to speak 


Most, if 


have been widely circulated in the jour- 


not a/ways succeed in killing it! 


particularly. not all of them, 


nals of the day. There are the ** Neigh- 
bor-in-Law,”’ the ** Poet's Dream of the 
Soul,’’ and that most strange, impossible, 
and yet most natural, exquisitely beauti- 
ful, witty, wild fantasia of Swedish and 
Norwegian life, the ‘* Hilda Silfverling.”’ 
To straight-laced readers it may seem an 
irreverent liberty of the imagination, thus 
to suppose the natural laws of life and 
death suspended; but it is full of deep 
and touching truth to the heart; and it 
merely fancies earth a heaven, and ren- 
ders that poetic justice to the soul on 
earth, which the soul will trust and wait 
Music 


enters more and more into Mrs. Child's 


for, though it be not found here. 


imaginings, and with as good and blend- 
ing an effect, as when it intervenes in 
Stage representations. If she have no 
definite, constructive view of a true social 
order, in which there shall be harmony, 
and all things outward corresponding to 
the inward, yet 


that 


we 


must give her this 


praise : she uniformly and with 


most brave trust reverences and celebrates 
the natural instincts, the deep and sacred 
springs of passion in the human heart. 

Th 


Lives of Dr. John Donne, Sir Henry 


Wotlon, Vr. Ri hard H wker, Mr 
Georg Herbert, and Dr. Robert San- 
derson. By Izaak Watton. With 
some Arcount of the {uthor and his 


Writings. By Tuomas Zovucn, D. D., 
F. L. S., Prebendary of Durham. A 


new edition, with illustrative Notes, 
&e. New York: Wiley and Putnam, 
161 Broadway in Two Parts. pp. 
386. Price 37 1-2 centseach. (Sold by 


Redding & Co.,8 State St., Boston.) 
Here is old 
dear to many a scholar. 


choice English reading, 


We are glad to 


j 
made of 


THE 


RBINGER. 


fl A 


this rich ore dug from the mines 


see 


old libraries, and brought out in so at- 


tractive a shape for general readers. 


The simple piety, solid learning, sound 


integrity, and dignity of character, ex- 


hibited in these lives; and the quaint, | « Thy will be done 


inimitable style of the old angling philos- 
opher, will retain an interest after opin- 
ions and institutions have undergone even 
greater changes than they have yet. 
the 


volume, is not too flattering an advertise- 


Wordsworth’s Sonnet, prefixed to 


ment of its merits: 


“ There are no colors in the frirest skv, 

So fiir as these: the feather whence the pen 

Was shaped, that traced the lives of these good 
men, 

Dropt from an angels’ wing : with moistened eve, 

We read of faith, and purest charity, 

In Statesman, Priest, and humble Citizen, 

Oh! could we copy their mild virtues, then 

What joy to live, what blessedness to die! 

Methinks their very names shine still and bright, 

Apart — like glow-worms on a summer night ; 

Or lonely tapers when from far they fling 

A guiding ray ; or seen —like stars on high, 

Satellites burning in a lucid ring, 


Around meek WaLTon’s heavenly memory !”’ 





POETRY. 
For oo Harbinger. 


STILLE LIEBE. 


Who from restful Love would wander ? 


Let me pitch my happy tent 
Where its music streams meander 
Through the valley of Content! 


Lessons of divinest beauty, 
Acts which scent the very thought, 
Circling round life’s lowliest duty, 


To the loving heart are taught. 


Glimpses of a pure ideal, 
Not removed from sight and sense, 
3loom in beauty round the real, 
Like a fragrant effluence. 


From the vale the lofty summits, 
Light-enchanted. show more fair ; 
Yet within Love’s peaceful limits 


Flowers are planted every where 


What the ever-toiling seeker 
Vainly sought on Fame’s bleak height, 
Unto humbler hearts and weaker 
Yielded a perpetual light. 


Peacefully the plant upgroweth, 
Peacefully the planets move, 
Tempests reach no tide that floweth, 


Nature’s deepest art is Love. 


Life shall not through aspiration 
Over nature’s law transgress ; 
Only in ber limitation 
Are the bounds of happiness. 


Ww. W. 6B. 


THE MUSIC OF HEAVEN. 


BY GOODWYN BARMBY, 


The holy prophets say that heaven will be a 


singing choir; 
I reverence the prophets! their tongues are lit 


with fire ; 


| 











of | And when they say that heaven will be an hal- 


leluia wide, 

I feel a song within my heart, and strike my lyre 
with pride ; 

For oh, I ever pray the prayer, by blessed Jesus 
given, 

, our Father, on earth as ’tis 

in heaven.” 


This earth will be hosanna ; this earth will be a 
psalm, 

When all the discords of our hearts are har- 
monized in calm; 

This earth will be a concert as of myriad angel 
throats 

When Love, the Great Musician, plays on wil- 
ling human notes; 

When Life is Music —then the truth that pro- 
phets forth have given, 

Will be; for earth will then become a harmony, 
a heaven, 


Not that, O Lyre! thy tones can rise no higher 
than the earth, 

But that the poet-child must sing first at its 
place of birth, 

Then travel forth as troubadour, through coun- 
tries and through years, 

As thou, O Earth! dost mingle with the music 
of the spheres ; 

For they must be prepared below to whom gold 
harps are given, 

And have deep music in their souls to join the 
choir of heaven. 


People’s Journal. 


THE CROWDED STREET. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
Let me move slowly through the street, 
Filled with an everlasting train, 
Amid the sound of steps that beat 
The murmuring walks like autumn rain. 


How fast the flitting figures come ' 
The mild, the fierce, the stony face ; 

Some bright with thoughtless smiles, and some 
Where secret tears have left their trace. 


They pass — to toil, to strife, to rest ; 
To halls in which the feast is spread ; 
To chambers where the funeral guest 


In silence sits beside the dead. 


And some to happy homes repair, 

Where children, pressing cheek to cheek, 
With mute caresses shall declare 

The tenderness they cannot speak. 


And some, who walk in calmness here, 
Shall shudder as they reach the door 
Where one who made their dwelling dear, 


Its flower, its light, is seen no more. 


Youth, with pale cheek and slender frame, 
And dreams of greatness in thine eye! 
Goest thou to build an early name, 
Or early in the task to die? 


Keen son of trade, with eager brow! 
Who is now fluttering in thy snare ? 
Thy golden fortunes, tower they now, 


Or melt the glittering spires in air ? 


Who of this crowd, to-night, shall tread 
The dance till daylight gleams again ? 
Who sorrow o’er the untimely dead ? 


Who writhe in throes of mortal pain? 


Some, famine-struck, shall think how long 
The cold dark hours, how slow the light! 

And some, who flaunt amid the throng, 
Shall hide in dens of shame to night. 
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Each where his tasks or pleasures call, 
They pass, and heed each other not. 
There is who heeds, who holds them all, 


In his large love, and boundless thought. 


These struggling tides of life that seem 
In wayward, aimless course to tend, 
Are eddies of the mighty stream 
That rolls to its appointed end. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impeverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal jus 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dr. CHANNING. 


GLORIA IN EXCELSIS. 


A profoundly experienced, though ec- 


centric man once said, ‘* Earth is Hell, 
and you will not through eternity see 
He knew little 
of the Persian tradition of the struggle 


worse devils than men.”’ 


between Ormuzd and Ahriman to rule 
our race,—or of Plato’s doctrine, that 
this world is a prison for fallen spir- 
its, —or of Swedenborg’s awful state- 
ment, that it is the most debased planet 
in the Universe, — or of Fourier’s appal- 
ling assertion, that it is a globe so sick 
as to make it doubtful whether it can be 
cured. He had not so much theorized as 
looked freshly at facts; and the contradic- 
tions, contrasts, perverse hindrances, fail- 
ures, disappointments, which tantalize all 
without exception, made this existence 
seem to him like a place of torment for 


And, 


if any one, of quick heart and active 


the lost, or a bedlam for the mad. 


imagination, will follow in thought the 
scenes which this very Christmas day has 
exposed to the light of the sun, he cannot 
halt in his judgments far short of the 
view which regards this little ball, on 
which we play such antics, as a pande- 
mooium. 


Christmas ! 


Day consecrated as the 
memorial of His nativity, whcse name 
was God-with-us, to truth 


and life was Love; which whether actu- 


whose way 
ally the anniversary of the birth of Jesus 
Christ or not, must forever be holy, as a 
svmbol of the reality, that the Divine 
Being is through all ages and nations 
Good, 
seeking to raise them to a perfect unity 


incarnating himself in the and 
with himself; day welcomed by the pro- 
fessed benedictions of millions, and gar- 
landed, in pretence at least, with freshest 
hopes; sacred by custom to home gather- 
ings, neighborly kindnesses, tokens of 
friendship, bestowal of alms, acts of for- 
giveness and hospitality, —to prayers 
of thanksgiving and choruses of praise, 
and words of glad tidings from tens of 


thousands of preachers ; day which should 





children trusting in a Heavenly Father, 


and warmed in each other's love, the 
echo of the angel's song of glory, peace, 
good-will; what hypocrisies, strifes, jeal- 
ousies, neglects, cruelties, mockeries, has 
From the lazar- 


house of New Holland, where Christian 


it witnessed ! moral 
England heaps her outeasts to fester in 
where 
Poland's martyrs for freedom are forced 


their crimes, to Siberian snows, 
by the knout to bless with their lips the 
Czar of Christian Russia, whom in heart 
they curse ; — from the coasts of Africa, 
where under shadow of the rocks, clippers 
America lie lurking for 
the 


of Christian Europe, where around the 


from Christian 


the slave-coffle, to crowded cities 
doors of stately cathedrals hosts of hun- 


gry, ragged, wretched creatures beg 
bread from the plump and portly disciples 
of Him who had not where to hide his 
head, and who came to preach the gos- 
pel to the poor;—from the bristling 
walls of San Luis, where the freemen of 
the Christian United States are mustering 
their bands of volunteers for the uneon- 
cealed purpose of rebbing a sister Chris- 
tian republic of vast provinees in order to 
re-establish there oppression, to the is- 
the Pacific, 


France is persuading Christianized half- 


lands in where Christian 
savages to yield to the argument of the 
cannon, what their untutored justice tells 
them are God-given rights; all areund 
the earth, in a word, what a pantomime 
of fiendish inhumanity has this day seen 
enacted !—In prisons, workhouses, bar- 
racks, fortresses, — in gambling hells and 
dens of debauchery, — in crowded hovels 
behind the spacious palaces of wealth, — 
in counting-rooms and pawnbrokers’ 
shops, where the rich make each other 
poor, and the poor prey upon one anoth- 
er, — in the close allies of cities, and the 
dense neighborhoods of factory towns, 
and the crumbling cottages of toil-worn 
peasantry, and the steerage and forecas- 
tles of emigrant ships, and all the count- 
less hiding places and holes of civilized 
society where exiles are driven to herd, 
what hosts of fallen creatures, men and 
women, young and old, have on this very 
blessed Christmas day yielded to despair 
and temptation, and from seeing hate in 
human faces, have learned to fear and 
curse their God! 

Christmas! Suppose that the doctrine 
of the Church denotes a reality, and that 
Christ, as the head over all things and the 
ruler in the kingdom of Heaven, is at 
this moment looking down upon bishops, 
priests, ministers, laity, who have to-day 
taken his name upon their lips with titles 
of honor and vows of obedience ; and how 
can we think of him, except as by his 


spirit saying, “ Because ye are luke- 


warm, I spew you out of my mouth. 
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|be eloquent with the unmingled joy of Followers of me, who lived and died to 


save the lest! and these fellow mortals 
and immortals thus left te linger in the 
death-in-life of want and wickedness, eri- 
ginated by want! Inasmuch as ye have 
done no good to the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it not to me.” 
Or suppose, as the Ratienalist teaches, 
that Jesus, as the central prophet among 
all the good, who in every time and land 
have labored to redeem Humanity, stands 
encircled by legislators, poets, heroes, 
regarding with them this age, which was 
bern the legatee of all their experience 
and effor‘s. Must it not be with sadness 
bordering on contempt, that they witness 
this universal anarchy, incoherence and 
brutal strife? Do they still ery ‘ Pa- 
tience ! spare them yet a little while lon- 
ger. Let us dig around the fig tree for 
another season ; and then, if it bears no 
fruit, let it be eut down and burned, for 
why should it any more cumber the 
ground! ’’ 

Why, then, with such a sad review of 
life before us, do we write as our motio 
and watehword, ‘* Goria in Excetsis?”’ 
that bad and 


wretched as man has been and is, he is 


Because we are sure, 
not accursed of God, nor abandoned by 
good spirits, nor wholly lawless, ner rad- 
because we are sure, 
that the faithful and wise, brave and dis- 
interested of the past and present, have 
net coume among mankind in vain; be- 


ically depraved ; 


cause we are sure, that whatever was and 
is the relation, perhaps too high aad holy 
for our apprehension, in which the man 
Jesus stood to Ged, he was filled to over- 
flowing with a Divine life of love, — love, 
one in its centre, harmonious in its devel- 
opment, universal in its sphere ; because 
we are sure, whatever the degrees: and 
modes mediation, that throughout 
Christendom is now working the spirit of 


of 
holiness, truth, humanity, seeking to 
make all men one; because finally we 
are sure, that we see clearly the causes 
of disunity in the ages which are behind, 
and the principles and metheds of Unity 
in the future. Thus, witnessing the na- 
tivity of Perrecr At-One-Menrt, we feel 
authorized to utter again the hallelujah of 
the angels, and to proclaim the advent of 
Heaven upon Earth. 

From this mountain-top of faith, we 
call fellows to shake off the 
nightmare of fear and doubt and despair, 
of selfish struggle, and slothful centent- 


upon our 


other's 
lot, and to wake tw vigorous actien, for 
We 
put into deeds their faith in Providence 
and grace, and practically to obey the 
commandinents of that Beloved Sen of 


ment, and indifference to each 


the morning dawns. call them to 


God, whe taught his disciples to love one 
We call 
upon them to confess, that this state of 


another even as he loved them. 
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Society in which we exist, where mil- 
lions toil that hundreds may rest; where 
the masses are squalid, that the select 
may be refined ; where wretched multi- 
tudes are driven, by want and ignorance, 
bad habits and helplessness, to the dram- 
shop, the stews, the house of correc- 
tion and penitentiary, the camp, and the 
hospital, to exile, and youthful villainy, 
and premature death, until humanity is 
crushed out of them; while the lucky 
few trick and use, 
them, kick them only when they block 
their path, and shove them aside with 
haughty assumption as they step forward 


govern and punish 


to seize the prize in life’s lottery ; — is 
an utterly unchristian, inhuman, unnatural 
and hellish state. 

Fellow Christians! Prayers and preach- 
ings, rituals, creeds, pro- 
fessions, are not clear evidences of the 


penances, 


spirit of Christ. Self-sacrificing charity ; 


perfect consecration to heavenly order; | 


universal sympathy with humanity ; jus- 
tice, which shares equitably the labors, 
rewards, privileges, honors, joys; Unity 
with God and Man in real, living, active 
goodness, is the only Chrism, the only 
true indwelling of the Divine in Man. 


SOCIAL RE-ORGANIZATION. — NO. I. 

We propose to show the necessity for 
a social 
tial character of the Associative movement 
and the mode of its consummation, in 
a somewhat less abstract form than that 
in which it has generally been treated. 


re-organization, the providen- 


The popular mind is every where calling 
for it, and we deem it but justice to re- 
spond to this call. It is surprising, to 
witness the rapidity with which the tdea 
of Association spreads among all class- 
es; hence the necessity fur adapting 
the form of its doctrines to the capaci- 
ties and tastes of all. To the poor 
the gospel should be preached, no less 


than to the rich. To this end, we pro- 


pose entering into a more detailed ac-| 
count of the order, purport, and modes of | 


Association; its economies, resources, 


guarantees, educational and social advan- | 


tages; and into a more specific criticism 


of the nature and tendencies of the an-' 


tagonistic and competitive arrangements 
of the present Civilized Order than has 
been done hitherto. Shallow dema- 
gogues and political quacks ‘have long 
enough deceived and hood-winked the 
people. A mercenary church and bribed 


priest-hood have too long consecrated | 


this civilized jugglery, ‘‘ preached for 
hire, and ** and 
turned away God's poor without a cause.”’ 


divined for money,”’ 


We have the right then to plead the’ 


cause of the poor man, to unrol to him the 
charter of his rights, and ** to waken the 
hope within himdying,”’ of ‘* the good time 
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'coming.’’ Associationists ask for a soci- | 


ety conformed to the spirit of Christianity, 
in place of the prevailing pagan institu- 
tions ; they ask that Christianity may be- 
come adeed, and brotherhood a life. They 
offer Association as the unfailing remedy 
for poverty, ignorance, degradation, phy- 
war, national and international, — they 
pledge it as the reconciler of social con- 


Capital,—the power which will dignify 
and ennoble labor; upraise the masses to 
honor and the consciousness of a noble 
destiny, which as men belongs to them; 
protect woman against social debasement, 
and inspire man with that respect for her 
rights and person, which belongs to the 
mothers of our race ; secure the unitary 
cultivation of the globe; establish guar- 
antees for the education of every child in 
the community, and for the comfortable 
and honorable maintenance of the sick 
and infirm; and become the fulfilment and 
complement of all the humane Reforms 
of the age. They offer it as the formula 
of Universal Brotherhood, and the reali- 
zation of our national motto of ‘* many 
made one.”’ 

To those who regard these promises as 
the empty babblings of visionaries and 
fanatics ; who are well content with so- 
ciety as itis; who think the rich as se- 
cure as they can be, and the poor as hap- 
py as they were born to be; to those who 
see in the present order of society the 
wisdom of a universal and impartial 
Providence, we propound the following 
enigmas for their solution. Why is it, 
that in every civilized country on the 
globe, the poverty of the masses increas- 
es with the national wealth! Why is it, 
that with the multiplication of labor-sav- 
ing machinery, the application of science 
to industry, and enlarged facilities for 
production, the laborers are every where 
Why is it, that while 
there is every where an increased demand 
for production, there is a proportional 
privation of the right to labor? Why 
is it, that while every country on the 


more destitute? 


globe possesses the resources for produc- 
ing more in one year, than its population 
can consume in three, there is a general 
famine throughout Europe? Why is it, 
that while the scientific resources, the fa- 
cilities for production, and the national 


wealth of Great Britain are vaster than at | 
any former period, three millions of her | 


people are in a state of starvation, the 
ery of ‘‘ bread or blood”’ perplexes the 
ministry, and the young Queen trembles 
in her capital? Why is it, that in our 
own comparatively unpopulated country, 


with our immense territories of unappro- 
priated 
gence and universal enterprize of our 
| people, thirty thousand of them, in the’ 


lands, with the general intelli- 


zation. 
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city of New York, and thousands more 
in other cities, are denied the right to la- 
bor, and are down wpon their knees, 
craving the bootless privilege of work ¢ 
Why is it, that vice and crime in every 


form, Intemperance, Licentiousness, Slav- 
ery, War, Legalized Murder, Domestic 
sical and moral, intemperance, slavery, | 


and Social Depravity, and National Pro- 


fligacy, increase with the spread of 


Christianity throughout the world? Ex- 
fliets and competition between Labor and 


plain us all this, O political sophists, and 
ve anointed of the Church, and give 
evidence that all these monstrosities are 
not the fruit of your vaunted Civili- 
Show us that this Civilized 
Order of society instead of being the 
parent of these evils, is the deliverer of 
Humanity from them. 

But there is another riddle still to read. 
Why are the wealthy as insecure as the 
poort They who worship at Mammon’s 
altar most devoutly, are scarcely certain of 
the pay they receive. The lord of to- 
day becomes the pauper of to-morrow. 
An oppressed people is a tumultuous sea. 
He that walks upon the waters to-day, 
or glides with golden sails upon its 
waves, sinks into their wrath to-morrow. 
Society, as it is, inspires no assured 
faith, and human effort becomes frenzy, 
in place of labor in sincere trust. Nei- 
ther the rich nor poor have hope. But 
we say there will be bread and bliss 
for all in the Combined Order. Es- 
tablish unitary interests, in place of in- 
coherent and conflicting ones; co-opera- 


‘tive labor for antagonistic struggle ; at- 


tractive industry for general idleness ; 
of families for isolated 
households ; equitable distribution of 
profits for general monopoly; mutual 
guarantees for general selfishness, and 
the result must be universal wealth, ed- 
ucation and social happiness. 

There cannot be a more striking evi- 
dence of practical atheism, than the 
prevailing idea, that a human society co- 
ordinated to the nature of man and the 
law of Heaven would not ensure the high- 
est possible good of every human being. 
Why, O man, have you more faith in Satan 
than in Christ! Satan promises you all 
the kingdoms of the earth if you will 
worship him. You have done so, and 
been always a mean slave. Christ tells 
you that if you will seek first the king- 
dom of God and his righteousness, al! 
these things shall be added unto you. 
You have proved the devil a liar, but 
still serve him in his kingdom, while you 
profess to be a Christian. Your aspira- 
tions and purposes, in the deep centre of 
your being, are pure enough and high 
enough. You need but conditions in 
harmony with them. Ordain society ac- 
cording to eternal justice, and your as- 
pirations shall become holy seraphim, and 
your noble purposes shall ripen into deeds. 


association 





Civilized society which is every where | 


the type of hell, is also the inverted sym- 
bol of Heaven. This is but Heaven re- 
versed, as discord is harmony confounded. 
The same tones which produce discord be- 
come sublime harmony when scientifical- 
ly related to each other. The higher and 
diviner the music, the more fell would be 
the discord by inversion. 

The most expert musician would fail to 
produce harmonious music on a discord- 
ant instrument. He may have the truest 
inspiration of his art, but for lack of the 
proper instrument all his efforts would but 
torture his Humanity can but 
mock at its celestial career, while it runs 
in the race-course of demons. 
perform Universal 
Love, amid relations of Universal Sel- 
fishness. 


soul. 


It cannot 


the symphony of 


THE JUVENILE CHOIRS OF HARMONY. 


We could not ask for anything more in 
the spirit of Fourier’s conception of the 
corporate nnions and graceful exercises 
of children in Association, than the fol- 
lowing description, by Mrs. Child, of the 
‘* Viennese Children.’’ Nor could there 
be a better evidence of the naturalness 
and true philosophy of his ideas of early 
training, than the exquisite and deep 
emotions which their fairy-like maneu- 
vres have called forth in every beholder. 
There is nothing beautiful or wonderful 
in this exhibition, which shall not be the 
ordinary habit of life, every 
child as an actor, when the Harmonic 
Order of Society shall have become es- 
tablished. We are fain io look upon the 
arrival of these forty-eight little chore- 
graphic artists, in whom art is but the 
lovelier unfolding of innocency, as a type 
and forerunner of what shall be the daily 
and spontaneous of childhood 
then. 


enlisting 


ritual 


We trust that those who have laughed 
at the descriptions of the choirs and uni- 
tary dances of high Harmony, as we 
have occasionally translated them from 
the works of Fourier, will make it a point 
to see the Viennese children, and listen to 
the testimony of their own hearts as to 
the naturalness and purity of such a 
sphere for childhood. Children never 
were made to be educated alone, to be 
isolated and kept apart from one another ; 
it is their instinct to form bands and live 
in corporate union with those of their 
own age, grouping themselves according 
to natural affinities of character and tem- 
perament. 


ny. All their motions should be rhyth- 
mical ; and when they come together, they 
should fall, as by the natural magic of 
chemical affinities, into graceful and poet- 
ic combinations, evolving an ever-shift- 


Their senses should be edu- | 
cated to the finest appreciation of harmo- | 
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ing, fague- like figore ; — variety in unity; | 
whereas now, most social gatherings are 
but confused chaos. All fine arts are 
but types and promises of true life. And 
the choregraphic art stands for the unity 
of corporeal movement, which, once or- | 
ganized in 





the collective education of 
children, will answer the end of all our 
arbitrary checks upon natural passion in | 
a more graceful and more efficient way. 
As a leaf dropped into running water’! 
cannot but deseribe graceful figures as it 
floats, so the child, born into these beau- | 
tiful arrangements, will retain the inno- 
cence, the buoyancy, the grace of child- 
hood, 
exaggerations of any of his native charac- 
teristics. 

Mrs. Child’s delight as she looked on 
She thought 


and learn no uncouth, evotistical 


was not without sadness. 


‘of the perilous, false destiny of those 


poor innocents ; she thought to how ve- 
nal an andience they bring their fairy 
gifis. But she could see that here was a 
solitary glimpse of the tree, amidst a 
world that is altogether false. And as 
to any demoralizing tendency of such a 
life, 
not the sweetest lesson of morality, 


with proper safe-guards, are they 
of 
love and purity, and blissful harmonious 
cooperation, to a world all torn and rent 
by competition? They ere in a false and 
dangerous position; because there is a 
culf between them and their audience. 
They dance for hire, for those who only 
pay that they may be amused, and in an 
abominable order of society which estab- 
lishes arbitrary distinctions of class, and 
attaches arbitrary honor or shame to va- 
But in 
danger ceases. 
a!l and society 
itself will have its theatrical, as well as 
its industrial, political or religious exer- 
in which all ages and sexes will 
will take an active part. 


rious occupations. 
all this 


actors, 


Association, 
There all are 
are audience; 


cises, 
Then only will 
the true blending of the uézle cum dulei, of 
fine arts with economy, of recreation | 
with improvement, of health of body with 
health of mind, of freedom with perfect 
law, be possible ; then, when labor is 
organized, and unity of interests secured | 
by true Association. 


‘*The forty-eight little dancers from 
Vienna are the newest wonders here ; 
and they are indeed a wonder. I cannot 
imagine that the best disciplined troops in 
the world can perform difficult and com- 
plicated evolutions with more perfect ex- 
actness. Whoever arranged the group- 
ings must have had extraordinary talent 
for scenic effect. Such various changes 
of enchanting beauty I never before wit- 
nessed or conceived of. In the Flower! 
Dance, all the children carry boquets and | 
long garlands. Asthey floated round in 
a maze of graceful motions, they remind- 
ed me of a “breezy day in June, ‘when the 
whole air is filled with a w hirling shower 
of apple-blossoms. They d: uneed in pairs 


through garland-arches held up by their 


‘of the beautiful Rondo. 
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companions ; leaped through hoops of 
flowers ; twined and untwined in ever-va- 
rying festoons ; and formed a great revolv- 
ing wreath, in which pleasant childish fa- 
ces were the constantly recurring theme 
A mingled feel- 
ing of delight and sadness brought the 
tears to my eyes. ‘A vision of rosy 
Childhood came to me out of its bower of 
blossom-buds, smiled on me innocently, 
and said, ** Look at me, how beaatiful I 
am! Dost thou not remember how we 
have played together? Once I gave thee 
so much! great kingdoms, and meadows, 
and gold, and a beautiful long paradise 
behind the mountains. But now thou hast 


nothing left, and thou hast become so pale. 
| Have not the rese-buds yet opened that I 


gave thee? Come and play with me 
again!’’’ These poetic words of Jean 
Paul led me back to the spring-time of 
life, and I gazed on the beautiful pageant 
with a real childish joy. 

** It seemed to me as if I were witness- 
ing the creation of the flowers, when each 
one received its fairy, or ministering spir- 
it. Thus might all children play sponta- 
neously with their rich profusion of blos- 
soming life, if earth had remained an 
Eden, or man could be brought into har- 
mony with nature and with God. But 
our children wear braces and bustles, and 
are taught that the object of life is to look 
pretty and keep their clothes clean; 
therefore, the best we can do is to imitate, 
by immense effort and drill-service, the 
buoyant freedom and grace, which would 
be so much more perfect if they were na- 
tural. 

‘* The Hungarian Dance was more daz- 
zling and impressive than the other, but 
of course less fairy-like. The costumes 
were extremely picturesque and rich, and 
the movements expressive of magnificence 
and energy. 

‘* The Oriental Dance was the oddest 
thing imaginable ; grotesque, but beaati- 
ful, and full of all manner of gorgeous ef- 
fects. The music abounded with that pe- 
culiar Asiatic movement, which undulates 
like the smoke of a half-extinguished ci- 
gar. It breathes Mahometan languor, vo- 
luptuonsness, and passive yielding to Fate. 
The leaps and bounds, and energetic stamp 
of European dances helong only to believ- 
ers and doers in Free Will ; so intimate is 
always the relation between the soul of 
man and all original forms of Art. 

Half of the juvenile troop represented 
the fair offspring of Sultanas, and the oth- 
er half their Moorish attendants. One 
moment, they squatted on divans, in Asiat- 
ic fashion, swaying their bodies graceful- 
ly to the drowsy music; the next mo- 


/ment, nothing was to be seen but a pyra- 
mid of little jewelled heads, 


as compact 
as a Grecian ladder of shields, to scale 
the walls of a beleaguered city. Then in- 
stantly all were dispersed, capering in 
couples, or forming fans, balloons, and 
all manner of picturesque arrangements, 
with their white and crimson scarfs. One 
of the prettiest effects was when the fair 
children formed a semi-circular fence of 
scarfs, and quite unexpectedly the little 
Moorish heads popped out between, bob- 
bing to the music. 


‘* Taken as a whole, it was by far the 
most beautiful and brilliant spectacle I 
ever beheld. Buta shadow would come 
between me and the fairy world. I 
thought of the future that lay hidden be- 
fore those innocent little ones, and asked, 
with renewed anxiety, the question I have 
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so often propounded to myself, * Why, O 
why, can we not enjoy all forms of grace 
and beauty, and have no human soul sac- 
rificed in the process?’ In vain ascetics 
try to banish mirth and ornament. Na- 
ture is lavish of both, and buth are ne- 
cessary to complete the soul's circle. 
And of all the ornamental arts, beautiful 
dancing is the most fascinating; for 
In its perfection it is a triple unity 
of sculpture, painting, and music. All 
the graces of life are attendants apon 
leve: for * Love is the passion which 
possesses the Aladdin's Lamp of the 
Imagination.’ And because this pow- 
erful attraction, which shou/d be the 
highest, and purest, and most beautiful 
fact in man’s existence, has been revers- 
ed by his selfishness into the lowest and 


most polluted, therefore the ornaments of 


our life are draggled in the mire, till they 
seem of themselves unclean and sinful 
Musie alone soars on angel wings above 
the contamination ; for she cannot express 
anything gross or wicked, unless united 
to unworthy words. But opera-dancing 
earries ‘ the trail of the serpent’ on all 
her garlands. So dearly do I love her 
fluent grace, that I sigh ever, like Mrs. 
Jameson, for * artists who shall bring 
modesty, and sense, and feeling, into this 
lovely and most desecrated Art.’ 

‘* The absence of every thing impure 
gives an additional charm to these litth 
dancers. ‘They are graceful and gam- 
boling children: and as such, the eye 
and the heart greet them with unstained 
love, Itis true the reflecting mind fears 
fur them the future effect of being thus 
early accustomed to excitement. But 
they are the children of poor laboring 
people in Europe, and would have had 
far less jov, perhaps quite as little safe- 
ty, if they had been left in their original 
position It is a comfort to know that 
Madam Weiss, the German matron who 
superintends them, is extremely careful 
of their health, happiness and morals. 
Capt. Baily, who brought them over in 
the Yorkshire, speaks of her in the high- 
est terms as an exemplary, kind-hearted 
woman, who indulges the little folks in 
every thing for their good, but allows no 
one to fiatter them, and guards them with 
motherly care from every possible ap- 
proach of contamination. Every soul on 
board became warmly attached to the 
young creatures. ‘They were thoroughly 
frightened by the danger of shipwreck on 
board the Great Britain, in which they 
first embarked; and this circumstance 
made them unusually affectionate to each 
other whenever the clouded sky gave in- 
dication of approaching storm. On such 
vecasions, the whole band would sit down 
on the deck, nestled close together, hug- 
ging and kissing each other. This, and 
other little winning ways, so tonched the 
sailors’ hearts, that when Madam Weiss, 
at parting, offered them money in return 
for their kind attentions, they every one 
refused it, saying it was * pay enough to 
have the company of the‘little darlings.’ 
Captain Baily, a generous, kind-hearted 
man, is farnous fur making short passa- 
ges; but this time, he said he wanted to 
leagthen the voyage, so reluctant was he 
to part with his innocent and endearing 
young passengers. It was a pleasant 
sight to see them marching up from the 
vessel in procession, each with a small 
knapsack slung over her shoulder. 

** While all the world are travelling, 
peering about every where fur wouders, 
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I find it extremely agreeable to sit still 
and have Europe and Asia come to me, 
-* ... M. re 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

We have received the following grati- 
fying account of the Trumsput, Paa- 
LANX, Braceville, Ohio, in a letter dated 
December 12th. Every attempt of the 
kind here described, though not to be 
regarded as an experimeat of a Mope. 


PuaLanx, is in the highest degree inte- 


resting, as showing the advantages of 


combined industry and social union. Go 
forward, strong-hearted brothers, assured 
that every step you take is bringing us 
nearer the wished for goal, when the 
redemption of Humanity s! 


re aliz } a 


all be fully 


‘‘ We are getting along well. Ow 
Pittsburg friends have lately sent us two 
thousand dollars, and are to send more 
during the winter. We are also adding 
to our numbers. We have an abundance 
to eat of our own raising, but aside from 
this, our mill brings sufficient for our sup- 
port. We have pat up a pewer-loom at 
our upper works, and are about prepared 
to produce, thereby, sufficient to clothe 
us. Hence, from uniting capital, labor, 
and skill, in two mechanical branches, we 
secure, with ordinary industry, what no 
equal namber of families ina civilization 
can be said to possess entire ly, — a suffi- 
cient amount of food and cl thing. And 
these are items which practical men 
know how to value, and we know how to 


\ 


value them too, because they are the 
result of our own efforts. 

‘We have two schools, one belonging 
to the District, that is, a state, or public 
school, and the other to the Phalanx, 
both taught by persons who are members. 
In the latter school, among other im- 
provements, there are classes in Phono- 


graphy and Phonotypy,— learning the 


new systems embraced by the writing 


and printing reformation, the progress of 


which is highly satisfactory. 

‘**On the whole, we feel that our suc- 
cess is ensured beyond an earthly doubt. 
Not but what we have yet to pass through 
trying scenes. But we have encountered 
so many difficulties that we are not ap- 
prehensive but that we are prepared to 
meet others equally as great. Indeed, 
we feel that if we had known at the 
commeucement what fiery trials were to 
surround us, we should have hesitated 
to enter upon the enterprise. Now, 
being firmly in, we will brave it through, 
and we think you may look to see us 
grow with each year, adding knowledge 
to wealth, and industrious habits to reli- 
gious precepts and elevated sentiments, 
ull we shall be prepared to enter upon 


the Combiued Order, and, with our co- 
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partners, who are now breast and heart 
with us, lead the Kingdoms of the Earth 
into the regions of * Light, Liberty, and 
Love.’ ”’ 


The following communication from a 
liberal- minded clergyman in Ilinois, will 
be read with pleasure for its calm, en- 
lightened, and earnest devotion to the 
truths announced by the Associative 


School. 


‘¢ The doetrines of Fourier are so new 
and strange to most minds, so entirely 
foreiga to all the habits of thought of the 
world at large, that they could not fail 
for a long time to be generally misunder- 
stood. We had some ideas of Associa- 
tion for industrial, economie and other 
purposes, obtained from the Shakers, the 
Rappites, the Owenists, and others, and 
from our knowledge of these we have 
gone on to condemn the system advocated 
by Fourier, without taking the trouble in 
the first place to ascertain what that sys- 
tem is. In all this we have acted very 
naturally. This is precisely the way 
men almost always judge of every thing 
new. They condemn and examine, if 
they examine at all, afterwards. Happy 
are they if they are blessed with sufii- 
cient candor to discern their error on this 
review of their hastily formed opinions. 
The subject of Association has been for 
some vears past occupying an important 
place among my thoughts, and | have 
but indicated, in what I have written 
above, my Own experience. 

‘* But the fermentation has been going 
on, thanks to the weekly arrival of the 
Harbinger, until at length the matter is 
beginning to work itself clear in my 
mind. That it is the form which society 
ought to assume, almost no one doubts. 
The prominent question is —is it practi- 
cable’? Of course there are interested 
opposers, men who fatten by means of 
the very evils sought to be removed ; but 
words are wasted on these, fur they are 
wilfully blind. Nevertheless, men hav- 
ing some degree of sincerity may ask, 
‘is Association practicable!’ This is 
the main question now to be answered. 
And it is not to be answered flippantly 
and off hand. Jt must be answered more 
by deeds than words, or if by words, by 
such as will become deeds. ‘The very 
admission that it ought to be, is an ad- 
mission of its practicability, except for 
one reason, and that is the disinclination 
of mankind thereto. 

‘* And are mankind disinclined to Asso- 
ciation! Certainly they are, else they 
would have come ioto it, and the neces- 
sity for the continuance of the Harbinger 
would hardly exist. For many thonsand 
years they have lived, and almost every 


thing else has been attempted — this has 
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never vet been. When the drum beats 


to arms, they rush by thousands and 
enrol themselves as soldiers to engage in 
bloody and murderous war; but when 
the clarion of peace is heard and they 
are called to harmonic union, wherein 
each shall help all and all each, there is 
no enthusiastic rally. 

“Tt is proved, then, that Association 
thus far has been and is impracticaole, 


for no one can be so blind as to suppose 


that men ean be forced into it, or if 


forced in against their will, that it would 
succeed. ‘They must understand at least 
its leading principles and come into it 


voluntarily or from the love of them, else 


it cannot succeed, for false ends cannot of 


course be realized. 

‘¢ Our attention, then, withdrawn from 
the past and the present, must be directed 
to the future ; and what 1s the prospect 
befure us? It is certainly most cheer- 
ing. Great changes are manifestly in 
progress. The world is not to-day what 
it was yesterday, neither will it be to- 
morrow what itis to-day. These changes 
are also manifestly tending to Associa- 
tion. Those who have been instructed 


to look somewhat at the interior causes of 


things perceive this, although the mass 
of mankind look on with astonishment, 
knowing not whence these changes come 
nor whither they tend. 

‘‘The time, also, is near at hand. 
The Spirit is at work preparing the ele- 
ments, of which the future body is to be 
formed. ‘The Model Phalanx must soon 
be established. A little more light, a 
litle more understanding of what Asso- 
ciation ts, and what it aims at, in order 
that the winnowing process may be effee- 
tual and that men may not be misled, and 
then the cry to rally must be answered. 
It must be that the materials already 
exist. There must be, in this land, four 
hundred families who possess among them 
ainple means and varied capabilities, and 
who need only to understand the matter 
a little better, to be induced to engage in 


it heartily.”’ 


We cannot resist the temptation to 
gratify our readers with the subjoined 
extract from a private letter, trusting to 
the kindness of our correspondent to par- 


don the liberty we take. 


‘*T do not know a single resident of 


this city who feels sufficiently interested 
in Association to aid us in an attempt to 
get up an affiliated society in this place. 
You cannot imagine the perfect indiffer- 
ence and apathy of the people here to 
this great social reform. ‘That the duc- 
trine of Assuciation, and the glorious 
results to which it will lead, should eall 
forth no warm response from the inmost 


soul of every intelligent, reflecting being, 
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I can understand in no other way, than 
that this faith is a divine gift. inspired by 
heavenly influences, and that in due time, 
God will inspire all hearts with the same. 
Meanwhile, those who are thus favored 
now, should regard it as a sacred trust, 
a call from on high, to devote themselves 
trustingly, lovingly, unselfishly, as co- 
workers with unseen angels, to this great 
work of man’s redemption from the 
mighty evils which a false state of socie- 
ty has brought upon him. I regard all 
those who from pure motives are active- 
ly engaged in the Associative cause, as a 
chosen people, fulfilling a sacred mission, 
ordained of God te do His work for the 
salvation of Humanitv. Through this 
faith we arrive at clearer perceptions of 
the Father's infinite goodness in creating 
all things toe contribute to man’s eternal 
progress and happiness ; al] the seeming 
inconsistencies of our own natures are 
solved, when we can understand how all 
error is only an exposition of the wants 
of the soul, so richly endowed with capa- 
bilities of happiness and improvement, 
but falsely developed and misdirected in 
its aspirations. O what a sublime, what 
a gladdening faith is ours, to know that 
afier passing through these phases of 
error and suffering, we shall a// arrive at 
our grand, eternal destiny of universal 


unity, harmony, and love.”’ 


WHERE IS THE CHURCH? 

As an illustration of the posititien held 
by the Chureh in regard to reform, we 
find a statement by the London Corres- 
pondent of the New Jerusalem Maga- 
zine, which is quite to the purpose. The 
writer, we may add, is a man of the 
deepest religious feeling 


in spite of the 
apparent irreverence with which he al- 
ludes to the Bishops. For ourselves, we 
venerate the Chureh, in the grand, uni- 
versal, catholic, Christian idea, according 
to which it is set forth in the New Testa- 
ment, as the true home of Humanity, 
where every child has a place at his 
father’s table, a social position among his 
brethren, and a watchful training which 
shall make him a fit member of the 
divine, mystic body, whose head is Jesus, 
the Lord. But for the grim spectre of a 
Church, which mumbles over its de- 
votions, clothed in rich searlet and cut 
velvet, while thousands of immortal be- 
ings fur whom the Saviour died, have 
scarce the rags to hide their nakedness; 
which claims a temple gorgeous with 
gold, marble, stucco and paint, while 
perishing millions have nota place fit to lay 
their heads; whose servants stalk through 
the streets of acity reeking with fraud, im- 
purity, oppression, and unutterable abom- 
inations, with a dainty smile on their lips 
and a heart of bronze in their breasts, — 
for such a Church, or its leaders, what 
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Christian, or what man, can feel any 
sentiment but that of indignation and 
contempt,— what werds can be addressed 
to them but those of the Divine Ieono- 
clast ** Wo unto you! ye Doetors, for ye 
have taken away the key of knowledge, 
and will neither enter the kingdom of 
Heaven yourselves, nor suffer those who 
are going in to enter.”’ 


‘* The greatest fact of the day appears 
to be, the every where admitted necessi- 
ty of raising the lower orders of this 
country from their conditions of brutish 
iynorance and perennial want, lest like a 
mortification spreading upwards, the state 
of the feet of society should infeet the 
whole frame, and the bedy politic and so- 
cial be redueed to extremity. Strange, 
however, as it may appear, vet even in 
the face of the present dangers, when so 
many conversions have been wrought to 
the cause ot general progress among all 
classes, the higher clergy are not yet 
able to coneede to the masses such an 
education as can be accepted by all; it 
must stil be Chureh-of-Englandism, or 
ignorance. The bishop of Londen op- 
poses all but Episcopalian knowledges. 
Notwithstanding this untoward disposi- 
tien of our right reverend fathers in Ged, 
as they call themselves, it seems highly 
probable that the question must begin to 
be setiled very shortly; and settled by 
adopting seme secular prineiples of 
teaching, to the entire exclusien of re- 
ligion as a part of state education. This 
is a necessity for more reasons than one ; 
and, indeed, | am inclined to think, that 
Deism, in one form or another, has so 
far invaded the lower classes, that none 
of the sectarian views could be taught 
with much impressiveness. The creed 
which could command attention, must 
have a natural foree of truth, and a broad 
commen sense, which neither the Estab- 
lishment nor the Dissenters are masters 
ot. It must answer the questions of the 
age, and admit the human right to solve 
mysteries on those principles of reason 
which are admitted on all subjects but 
religion.” 





An esteemed cor- 
‘* What are the 
prospects in regard to forming a Model 
Association, —is there any direct move 


Mopet Puaanx. 
respondent inquires : 


made among our friends for that purpose, 
and if so, what? ”’ 

Answer. All the operations of the 
American Union have in view the es- 
tablishment of a model Association, as 
their ultimate object. No attempt will 
be made, however, until ample means 
are provided. The first step, is to pro- 
pagate the Associative doctrines, until 
they shall be received by a sufficient 
number to warrant a practical demonstra- 
tion. This is the immediate mission of 
the Associative School in this country. 
The next step will be to secure the 
amount of funds requisite for a successful 
experiment. The time has not arrived 
for direct action on the subject, although 
the whole matter is under constant de- 


liberation, and measures are maturing for 
its speedy accomplishment. 
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INFLUENCE oF Rait-Roaps on Cries. | 
We find the following striking views in a 
recent number of the Chronotype, which 


noble paper, we rejoice to perceive, is 


taking a bold stand in favor of universal 
principles, as well as wielding a scourge 
‘**to lash the rascals naked through the 
world.” 


‘* The effect of the railway system is 
to transfer all the advantages of the city 
to the country. It is the difficulty of 
transportation of persons and chattels 
which has built enormous and crowded 
cities, the living sepulchres of the human 
race. ‘These great cities may continue to 
grow; the railway system may even 
quicken their growth for a while; but in 
the end, steam on the ocean and steam 
on the land wall effect the more equal dis- 
tribution of the people over the face of 
the planet. It will populate the sterile 
but salubrious mountain regions. It will 
carry the stived-up population of Spital- 
fields to healthy, vine-clad villages, where 
esculent vegetables Juxuriate at the back 
dvor and roses at the front. It must take 
time to do this, bnt it will be done and is 
now doing. lu England, where capital is 
abundant, it is wonderful how the rail- 
way system has already dispersed the 
large manufacturing establishments. The 
London dealer in umbrellas, who em- 
ployed a hundred people in back Janes to 
make them, has perhaps found it for his 
interest to set up an establishment near a 
station-house a hundred miles distant on 
the Midland counties railway, the saving 
of rent more than counterbalancing delay 
and cost of transportation. This course 
will by and by make the country rraes 
the railway lines a sort of sparse city — 


commingling of the city and country, of 


the works of man and God. In our coun- 
try, as population and capital increase, 
we shal] see this take place more and 
more, and we may trust it to save us 
from the horrible evils which in the old 
world have resulted from crowded cities.”’ 


Sometuinc Goop in NazaretH. The 
able and intelligent but most prejudiced 
correspondent of the New York Observer, 
‘G. de F.’ 


articles in that paper against ‘ Fourier- 


has commenced a series of 


ism,’ professedly based on a course of 
Lectures delivered in Lausanne, Switzer- 
land, by M. Victor Considerant, Editor of 
the ‘ Democratie Pacifique,’ Paris. ‘G 
de F.’ of course gives us the usual round 
of accusations against ‘ Fourierism,’ but 
he gives us also the following admissions : 


‘*We now come to the system which 
he explained at Lausanne. No doubt it 
contains some just and good things. In 


all human errors, there is a mixture of 


truth, and it is this which-gives them sue- 
cess. There is not on earth an absolute 
lie. Man is always forced to mingle with 
his most extravagant notions some truth. 
So in the socialist school, the principle and 
necessity of assocration are better established 
than in any other system, and mankind are 
evidently going in this way. In propor- 
tion as nations shall advance, Association 
will assume new forms and will extend to 
a greater number of objects. — If Fourier 
and his disciples would confine themselves 
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to this, they would be able to give to their | 
fellow men useful instruction. It is a) 
happy thought to have an equitable dis- | 
tribution of Capital, Labor and Talent. 
This opinion is vet new, I agree: it has 
been more or less applied in all human 
societies ; but a ts just lo confess that 
Fourierism has treated this question with 
more care than was given it before, and 
thrown light on a most difficult problem. 1 
will confess, too, that this school tells very 
plain truths, when it attacks certain vices 
in our present state of society. It is un- 
deniable that we are far from having at- 
tained the best imaginable condition, that 
many abuses, many miseries exist, that 
the poorer classes are in a situation wor- 
thy of the deepest sympathy, and that it 
is the duty of all benevolent men to seek 
means to elevate them. The Fourterites 
excel in pointing out these evils, and in this 
respect they also have claims on our grati- 
tude.” 


It does seem to us that the true way to 
deal with truths confessedly so vital and 
beneficent is to accept them, to actualize 
them, instead of abusing their proclaim- 
ers. Seize the good you find in this new 
school, men of Piety and Philanthropy ! 
— appropriate it, realize it, live it! — 
then whatever error has been mingled 
with it, being separated and left to stand 
alone, will speedily perish. But so long 
as you make blind war on the whole, you 
help sustain the evil by keeping it mingled 
with the good —shaken up and blended 
by the incessant friction of your hostility. 
Let the Religious World but adopt such 
of the ideas of the Fourierites as are es- 
sentially Christian, and the world will 
hear little afterward of the residue. Is 
not this manifestly the ‘ more excellent 
way ?’ — Tribune. 








R EC E I PTS 
FOR THE FOURTH VOLUME. 
Several persons have enclosed to us sums of 


three or five dollars, or more, to “ continue their 


subscription through the next volume” or “ next 
year.” In such cases we have set down as do- 
nation the excess of said sums over the regular 
price of subscription, But we shall consider all 
who send us money, whether in the form of 
subscriptions or donations, as entitled to receive 
as many volumes of the Harbinger, or as many 
copies of one volume, as the sum will cover, 
provided we are able to sustain the paper beyond 
the present volume. The account now stands 
as follows : 


Total of Donations and Subscriptions ac- 


knowledged, Oct. 31st........++++++ 8127 00 


Donations from Oct. 31 to Dee. 25. 
James C, Neal, Dover, N. H........5 00 
Martin Lewis, Middletown, N. Y...5 00 
A Friend, Newport, R. L........-10 00 
Mrs. Crehore, Milton, Mass........1 00 
A Friend, Newark, N,. J....-.0++--1 OO 
W. C. Wheeler, Chatham, Four Cor- 

WT, TE: Nic cndadddcendvhocwectus Ge 
Daniel Baldwin, Lockport, N. Y....1 00 
Dr. A. Rea, Portland, Me..........4 00 
J. 'T. Dean, Lexington, Ky.........3 00 
Edward M. Madden, South Middle- 

town, N. a Mare, porate” 00 
James T. Fisher, Boston,..........5 00 
James Kay, Jr., P hilade sIphia, Pa...10 00 


John Sartain, “ ..05 @ 
William Patten, s “ ...5 00 
A. W. Harrison, a6 “« ...5 OO 
Alexander Harrison, “ “ ...6 0 
John J. Kay, «108 
C. Neidhard, M.D. “ “ ...5 00 
C. Woods, Northumberland, “ ...5 00 
Charles H. Kay, Pittsburg, 80 


——=—95 00 
Subscriptions from Oct. 31 to Dec. 25,..242 00 


Total, .esesesscoeeces $464 00 





BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 


Tne course of study in this School comprises 
the various branches usually taught in the High 
Schools and Academies of New England, with 
particular attention to the modern European 
languages and literature, 

Pupils of different ages and of both sexes are 


| received. Young men are fitted for College, or 


New York. An Affiliated Union, 
Auxiliary to the American Union oF 
AssociaTIONIsts has been organized 
New York, with the following Officers: 

Epwarp GI1Les, President, 

Lewis W. Ryckman, Vice President. 
Epmunp Tweepy, Secretary. 

J.T. 8S. Smiru, Treasurer. 


| 


Pirrsrorp, Vr. An Affiliated Union, 
Auxiliary to the American Union oF 
AssocIATIONIsTs, has been organized in 
Pittsford, Vt., with the following Officers : 
Tuomas H. Paumer, Pres’t and T'reas’r. 
G. B. AnminGcton, Vice President. 
James S. Ewrna, Secretary. 


U=> The Rev. Wituram H. Cuanyine 
will preach in Boston, to-morrow, (Sun- 
day, January 3d,) either in the afternoon 
or evening. For special notice of the 


time and place, see Boston papers. 


I> A report of the doings of the Con- 
vention of Associationists, assembled in 
Boston on Thursday and Friday of this 


| week, will be given in our next. 


for commercial pursuits, or are instructed in 
the higher Stanthes usually taught in the Uni- 
versity. 

The School is under the immediate direction 
of Mr. and Mrs. Riprey, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments. 

For young children who are deprived of pa- 
rental care, and for older pupils who wish to 
pursue a thorough and exact course of study, 
without the usual confinement of a large semi- 
nary, it is believed that this School affords ad- 
vantages that are rarely to be met with, 

TERMS—Fowur Dotvars a week for board, 
washing, fuel, lights, and instruction. Instruc- 
tion in Instrumental Music and use of the Piano, 
Twetve DoLLaRs a quarter. 

Application may be m: ade by mail to 

GEORGE RIPLEY. 
Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
Oc tobe r 17, 1816. 


WEST ROXBURY RAIL-ROAD 
AND OMNIBUS LINE. 


Leaves Brook Farm at 8, 93-4 A. M., and 4 
P.M. Leaves the “ Toll Gate Station” on the 
arrival of the following trains from se 
Dedham, 9 A. M.; Stoughton, 111-2 A. M., and 
4 and ten minutes P.M. Excep 13 fa Monday 
morning leaves Brook Farm at 71. -2; Saturday 
evening leaves Toll Gate on arrival of the Ded- 
1am 51-2 train. N. R. GERRISH, 

Jan. 1, 1847, Agent. 

GENERAL AGENTS. 
GEORGE DEXTER, 
30 ANN Sr., New York. 
JOHN B. RUSSELL, Cincinnati, 
GAZETTE OFFICE. 
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